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GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 

ARTICLE I 

The style of this organization shall be the “Governors’ Conference ’’ 
ARTICLE IL 

Active membership in the Governors’ Conference shall be restricted to 
the Governors of the several states and territories of the United States, the 
term “Governors” to include Governors-Elect Ex-Govemors shall be re- 
ceived as honorary members and, as such, shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of active membership except the right of voting. 

ARTICLE HI 

The functions of the Governors’ Conference shall be to meet yearly for 
an exchange of views and experience on subjects of general importance to 
the people of the several states, the promotion of greater uniformity in 
state legislation and the attainment of greater elTiciency in state adminis- 
tration 


ARTICLE IV 

The Conference shall meet annually at a time and place selected by the 
members at the preceding annual meeting 

ARTICLE V 

The Conference shall have no permanent president 

A Governor shall be selected by the Executive Committee at the close of 
each half day’s session to preside at the succeeding meeting. 

ARTICLE VI 

There shall be no permanent rules for the government of the Conference 
in discussion or debate, but the procedure at any session shall be subject to 
the pleasure of the Governors present. 


ARTICLE VIL 

The proceedings of the Conference shall be fully reported and published. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

The afiairs of llie Conference shall be managed by an Executive Commit- 
tee composed of three members to be chosen by the Conference at the 
regular annual meeting They shall hold office until the close of the suc- 
ceeding regular annual meeting and until their successors are chosen 
Vacancies in the Executive Committee may be filled by the remaining 
members thereof 


ARTICLE IX 

A secretary and a treasurer shall be elected by the Conference at each 
annual meeting 

The secretary shall attend all meetings of the Conference, keep a correct 
record thereof, safely keep and account for all documents, papers and other 
property of the Conference which shall come into his hands, and shall per- 
form all other duties usually appertaining to his office or which may be re- 
quired by the Executive Committee He shall be paid an annual salary ot 
not to exceed twenty-five hundred dollars and shall be reimbursed his 
actual and necessary expenses incurred while traveling on the business ol 
the Conference 

The secretary shall annually prepare and submit to the (^inference a 
budget of the expenses for the ensuing year He shall make all necessaiy 
arrangements for a program for the regular annual meeting and shall edil 
the stenographic reports of the proceedings at all meetings He shall, also, 
so far as possible, co-operate and keep in touch with organizations, societies 
and olher agencies designed to promote uniformitv of legislation 

\RTICLE X 

rhe treasurer shall have the custody of the funds of the Conference, sub- 
ject to the rules of the Executive Committee He shall deposit funds of the 
Conference in its name, shall annually report all receipts, disbursements 
and balances on hand, and shall furnish a bond with sufficient sureties con- 
ditioned for the faithful performance of his duties 

AirncLE xi 

Persons not members of the Conference shall not be heard until the regu- 
lar order of business for the day has been concluded, and then only by 
unanimous consent All programs for social entertainment must be ap- 
proved in advance by the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE XI 1. 

These articles or any of them may be altered, amended, added to or re- 
pealed at any time by a majority vote of all Governors present and voting 
at any regular annual meeting of the Conference. 



GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 

Monda\, Aitgi^st 18, 1919 

The eleventh annual session of the Governors’ Conference 
was called to order in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at eight o’clock, p. m. by Honorable Heber M. Wells, former 
Governor of Utah, who introduced, as the chairman for the 
opening session. Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

Former Governor Wells — It is a most agreeable duty 
that I have had assigned to me, that of calling this meeting to 
order, and introducing to you the master of ceremonies. He 
hails from the State of Kansas, where the corn comes from, 
and also many other good things, including prohibition. His 
name, and his fame, are by no means confined to his own 
State. In the journalistic field he has been known as a dy- 
namic force for many years, and he is the editor and owner 
of a great Wichita evening paper, which is well known to 
most of you. 

He is universally popular in his own State, for his many 
personal good qualities, but more particularly the poor and 
lowly rise up and call him blessed because of his untiring ef- 
forts in the cause of mercy and charity. His unremitting 
labor and care in behalf of the Red Cross in France won him 
distinguished honor. He was chosen by the people of his 
State to be the Governor by an overwhelming majority. 1 
have the honor to present to you as chairman of this meeting 
the Honorable H. J. Allen, Governor of Kansas. 

Governor Allen — Ladies and gentlemen, and fellow 
citizens: I wish I could adequately express my feelings for 
all the good things that have been said about me. Governor 
Bamberger some time since invited us to come here to Utah 
for our annual Conference. The Governor of Alaska wanted 
us to go there, to see the wonders of nature, to gaze upon the 
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wondrous valleys and mountains and rivers and lakes of 
Alaska, which he said he thought we would much enjoy. 
Governor Bamberger said that we would see some wonderful 
things here too, and emphasized the fact that one of the most 
wonderful things we would see would be the actual results of 
the triumph of man through all difficulties. 

I speak for every Governor here tonight when 1 express the 
satisfaction we have all felt that we accepted Governor Bam- 
berger’s kind invitation, especially after hearing the strains 
of this wonderful music m this great and glorious Taber- 
nacle. Having come, we can now appreciate the patience, 
the courage and the foresight that the pioneers of this State 
must have had, and through whose efforts and labor it has 
become possible to build up this wonderful and magnificent 
city. 

We are very grateful to Governor Bamberger and to you 
for this beautiful concert tonight, and, too, we are highly 
grateful for all the favors we expect to be ours during the 
coming week. 

I have great pleasure in presenting to you Governor Bam- 
berger, who wants to officially welcome us to Utah. 

GovERNon I^AMBERGER — 1 am indeed honored to be ac- 
corded the privilege of welcoming these distinguished gentle- 
men to our State, and in particular to this city. 

First of all I desire to thank the Mormon Church for hav- 
ing presented for our use this Tabernacle, and having fur- 
nished this delightful music. This Tabernacle has been ten- 
dered to me as Governor of this State on more than one oc- 
casion for patriotic purposes during the recent great War. 

We all remember when in April, 1917, war was declared by 
this great country against the imperial government of Cier- 
many, and we all know that this great and glorious country 
of ours sent the flower of its young men to the front to go to 
the rescue of those who were then fighting in Flanders, fight- 
ing an almost hopeless battle, fighting against hope. It was 
the encouragement, the support, the courage of the men 
that this country sent overseas that helped to win the war. 
Money was to this country no object; ammunition was no 
object. The other nations were exhausted in every possible 
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way, and this country was the only one left to make the 
great sacrifice. Did she hesitate? No! A thousand times, 
no! And the result has been that you and I, and everyone, 
can thank God that the piratical government of Germany has 
been wiped off the face of the earth. What would have been 
the case if America had not entered the war? Do you realize 
that if America had not entered the war the tyrannical em- 
peror of Germany would have succeeded in carrying out his 
intentions to rule the world? Where is he now? He is shel- 
tering himself behind the skirts of an old woman, the Queen 
of Holland. Is that a man? No, not an inch of a man ; he is 
a coward. We have no cowards in this country, nor in this 
State. Some of the men of Utah walked hundreds of miles, 
some came with teams, handcarts, any kind of vehicles, 
to offer their services to their country. 

Think of the great, the wonderful pioneers who first dis- 
covered this country; who in spite of all hardships, in sp^te of 
all suffering, pushed across the plain until they arrived across 
the mountains, and when they arrived there Brigham Young 
said, “This is the place.” I want you, gentlemen, whilst you 
are here, to look around, observe things very closely, and see 
whether “this is the place” or not. One of those pioneers is 
ninety-one years of age, and is alive today. When he arrived 
here he was nineteen, and the other day he requested the 
Governor to obtain the permission of the War Department 
for him to go up in an airplane, and the Governor secured 
permission and off he went up into the air; and I want to tell 
you confidentially that I don’t propose to follow him 

We have here 100,000 men working in the mines, all here in 
the district of Salt Lake, taking out something like 40,000 
tons a day. There is the salt in the Great Salt Lake, and we 
propose that you shall be baptized there, so that you may be 
pure and clean. That salted sea contains a big per cent of 
salt, which is being prepared for market in large quantities. 
We have hundreds of men working there. 

We have a number of things of importance to consider at 
this Conference: the high cost of living — that is certainly 
very important; the soldiers’ settlement act is very im- 
portant; the disposition of railroads means a great deal to all 
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of US. And so we shall have to consider that ; and, as a matter 
of fact, we have, as Governors of the various States, to take 
hold of these things well. 

I hope when we have concluded our business, that you may 
go to your homes and find your people as well and as con- 
tented as are the people here in these mountains. There 
seems to be something about this mountain air that makes 
the people contented and satisfied. I can safely say that we 
are all happy and contented here. 

Governor Allen — We shall now be honored with a word 
of welcome from the Mayor of this beautiful city. I have the 
pleasure of presenting Mayor Mont Ferry. 

Mayor Mont Ferry — Fellow Citizens, Members of the 
Governors’ Conference: 

Welcome to the City of Salt Lake. The capital of this 
intermountain region extends to you the hand of hospitality 
and of friendship, in all sincerity. We cannot hope that you 
will leave those states which have sent you here to represent 
them, and make your home with us, but perhaps when you 
have finished your labors here, you will agree that Salt Lake 
City would be your second choice for a home. We all desire 
to know you gentlemen, and our people are very anxious 
that you should know us. 

I have the firm conviction that there will result from this 
Conference of Governors, matters of very great importance 
to us all. Governors elected directly, as you are, and living 
amidst the industries and activities of your communities, 
you are in very close touch with your people; you know the 
sentiments of your state; you see those sentiments crystal- 
lized into convictions, and the convictions into law. By 
your convictions you are able to create sentiment and give it 
direction. 

Our federal representatives sometimes seem to us to be 
overwhemed with problems of world-wide importance, and 
to be pushing into the background the more pressing and 
more important problems of domestic concern. You will no 
doubt bring into this Conference the judgment, and even the 
demands, for legislation which, if presented to our Congress, 
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should and will receive prompt attention. Perhaps the years 
which are confronting us are not less critical than were those 
other years immediately preceding the war. You Governors, 
and all who, like you, represent the people of the various 
States, must instruct the people. 

Gentlemen, again I welcome you. I am sure that His 
Excellency, Governor Bamberger, has arranged a program of 
amusement and entertainment that will meet with your ap- 
proval. May your Conference be productive; may the result 
of it be matters of great and lasting benefit and may your 
spare time be full of pleasant and interesting memories. 

Governor Allen — We are to have a response to the kind 
words of welcome addressed to us by the Governor of Utah 
and the Mayor of Salt Lake City. Governor Bickett of 
North Carolina will respond in behalf of the Governors. 

Governor Bickett — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

As I listened to this wonderful music here tonight, and 
heard Governor Bamberger’s and the Mayor’s warm words 
of welcome, it seemed to me that they had not only extended 
to us the hand of welcome, but the heart as well. 

I am somewhat in the position of the old lady from North 
Carolina who went to Washington City, and was asked if 
she was going out that night to see the sights, and she replied, 
‘‘Well, I am too tired to go out tonight, but I do feel it is 
pretty here.” 

It was very thoughtful of Governor Bamberger to give us 
this wonderful feast of music for we all know that since the 
first of July, music is the only intoxicating thing that can be 
had. 

There is just one qualification that I have for responding to 
an address of welcome, and that is that there is no one who 
likes to be welcomed any more than I do. I appreciate from 
my heart, and I am sure I speak from the hearts of the other 
Governors present, the kind, the generous and the royal 
welcome which you have given us from the moment we 
arrived in your state. Other men might be able to put it to 
you more formally, but the only phrase I can think of at the 
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moment is that you have made me feel, since I arrived in 
your midst, just like I was at home in the heart of my own 
state. 

We are all interested in the wonders of Nature and in the 
wonders of art which are around us here today, the triumph 
of human genius in surmounting seemingly unsurmountable 
and overwhelming obstacles; and in looking round your city 
I am reminded of the story of a lawyer who went to Heaven 
and when he arrived there did not seem to be able to find 
any people from Salt Lake City. He was somewhat sur- 
prised. Naturally being of an enquiring turn of mind, as 
most lawyers are, he asked the guide what was the matter; 
why it was that he found no man in Heaven from Salt Lake 
City, and the guide said, “You are mistaken about that; we 
have them here by the thousand,” and the lawyer said, 
“Where are they?” The guide took him down a back street 
and they came to a great stockade wired round with an 
enormous amount of barbed wire, and he said, “They aie in 
there.” The lawyer said, “That looks like a jail; you don’t 
keep folks m jail m Heaven, do you?” and the guide replied, 
“We have to keep these folks from Salt Lake City in jail up 
here to keep them from going back home.” 

We hope, ladies and gentlemen, that you will enjoy our 
stay in your city as much as I know we are going to enjoy it. 
You will find us a good natured crowd, because no Governor 
envies another Governor his job. There is not a Governor 
here that would swap jobs with me for forty dollars an hour, 
and I unhesitatingly say that I would not swap jobs with any 
other Governor for fifty dollars an hour. Each of us con- 
siders that he is the Governor of the very finest state in the 
Union. And so we are all happy, and we get along beautifully 
together; there is no enmity, malice or ill-will amongst the 
brotherhood of Governors. I wish that feeling could be dif- 
fused throughout the length and breadth of our land ; let us 
all become brothers, animated by a common brotherhood, 
and a common intention to do the best we can for the land we 
all love so well. 

Governor Bamberger spoke about the war. We got out of 
that war something that cannot be capitalized in dollars and 
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cents. That war brought the different sections of the Union 
into more intimate relations than they have ever known since 
Christopher Columbus first discovered this continent. The 
soldier found out for himself that no particular section of this 
country, and no particular class of population, had any mo- 
nopoly of brains, or courage or character. Soldiers met in 
camps on the high level, rich and poor, they ate the same 
food; they lay on the same floor; they slept in the same bunk; 
they were ground together in all the mills of war, and in the 
great hour of need, over there in Flanders, men from every 
shade of society, men from every section of this land, stood 
shoulder to shoulder in resisting the enemy, and took their 
fate in their hands like the brave lads they were; all of them 
stood in the blood red line together, and side by side they 
fell, rich and poor alike, and passed into the hands of their 
God. It seems to me that the feeling of this country, as the 
result of those boys sacrificing themselves over there, is that 
we should all go side by side, press forward in love and ad- 
miration the one for the other, shoulder to shoulder, so that 
we may reap the great victory which was won over there, 
and make this land of ours one which can command the 
peace of the world to last. 

Tuesday, August 19 . 

In the House of Representatives Chamber, State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City. 

Morning Session 

Governor Allen, Chairman — Through a sort of informal 
arrangement it was suggested that for this morning the spe- 
cial order of business would be first an informal discussion of 
the high cost of living, and then if there is time before the 
adjournment for luncheon, we can have read the papers on 
the state budget prepared by Governor Philipp, of Wiscon- 
sin, and Governor Harrington of Maryland. In my opinion 
there is no more important subject which could challenge the 
immediate attention of this Conference than that of the high 
cost of living. Governor Gardner of Missouri has given the 
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matter consideration, and has a proposition to place before 
us. I will now call upon him. 

Governor Gardner — Governor Allen, and Gentlemen of 
the Conference: As chief executives of the respective states 
which we represent, we have been called upon during recent 
years to deal with many perplexing and complicated ques- 
tions. I feel that today the nation is confronted with per- 
haps as great a crisis as that which existed during the recent 
war. It must be clear, even to the most casual observer, 
that there is a great spirit of unrest in our land. This is not 
confined to any one section, but it is practically general all 
over the country. 

Many reasons have been assigned for this, the principal 
one being the high cost of living. The laboring man has felt 
that he must have increased wages; increased wages means 
general and increasing cost of production; and increased cost 
of production generally calls for another increase of wages, 
and that goes on down the line, with the result that the pro- 
cedure has been found to be without any good results. 

I have felt that the Governors of the several states were 
all very deeply interested in this subject, and have felt 
deeply interested with them in attempting to find some so- 
lution, some ground on which the State authorities may 
work in harmony to combat the present existing evil. 

Now, as to the causes of the high cost of living: I have 
noticed that those who have studied the subject have ad- 
vanced many different theories. Some say it is caused by an 
inflated currency; some say it is due to our unprecedented 
exports; others lay it to shortage of production; others to pro- 
fiteering; others to the uncertainty of the final termination of 
the peace terms; others to personal extravagance; and still 
others to the national and world-wide decrease in value fol- 
lowing the waste and destruction caused by the great war. 
Many of course say that the situation is due to a combination 
of the foregoing. 

Now, I feel there are brains enough in America, and that 
there is patriotism enough in America, amongst our people, 
to find a solution of the difficulty and to apply a prompt and 
efficient remedy. I felt, when I came here, that there would 
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be more or less dilTerencc of opinion amongst us as to how 
the States should approach the subject, but I felt sure that 
we would agree that it was a subject in which the State and 
the Federal authorities should work together with the view 
to finding a solution. 

It is largely a national question. If a single State lived 
within itself, that is if the State produced all that it con- 
sumed, the subject could be readily adjusted. The fact is, 
however, that the States do not produce all that they use; 
for instance this State uses cotton, yet does not produce it, 
and so, all-in-all, it becomes an interstate and national 
problem. 

I telegraphed to Attorney-General Palmer that I was on 
my way to this Conference, and should be glad to know if he 
had any definite plans to submit to the Governors in confer- 
ence, and suggested to him that it would perhaps be practic- 
able that the Governors’ Conference should select a com- 
mittee to visit Washington and ascertain by what means the 
States could and would co-operate with the Federal Govern- 
ment at Washington 1 have received a reply from him as 
follows : 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 17, ’19 
Hon. Fred^hick D. (iardner, 

(jOvernor of Missouri, Care Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

I THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR SUGGESTIONS. IIeARTY 
COOPERATION IN GOVERNMENT PLAN TO SECURE APPOINT- 
MENT OF FAIR PRICE COMMITTEES AND THE ASSISTANCE OF 
STATE AGENCIES IN THEIR WORK WOULD BE GREATLY HELP- 
FUL. I CORDIALLY CONCUR IN THE IDEA OF HAVING THE CON- 
FERENCE OF GOVERNORS ELECT A COMMITTEE TO VISIT WASH- 
INGTON WITH THE VIEW OF SECURING ENTIRE HARMONY BE- 
TWEEN THE FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES IN EFFORT TO 
REDUCE THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


A. Mitchell Palmer. 
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Acting upon that telegram I have been in consultation 
with some of my associates, in an informal way, and we have 
drawn this statement, which I propose to submit to you here : 

“The Governors of the States of the United States, in 
Conference assembled at Salt Lake City, Utah, this 19th 
day of August, 1919, declare: 

“That we recognize in the high and in many instances the 
excessive cost of necessities throughout the Nation, the cause 
of much of the unrest now prevailing; 

“That it is highly important that prompt and effective 
action be taken by Federal and State authorities to the end 
that the situation may be remedied ; 

“That it is, therefore, the sense of this Conference ot 
Governors that, in addition to exercising all power and 
authority vested in the States, a committee of seven Gov- 
ernors be selected to forthwith go to Washington to confer 
with the President, with a view of ascertaining in what man- 
ner the States may best co-operate with the National Gov- 
ernment in remedying the situation, and at once advise the 
Governors of the several States of the results of their confer- 
ence with the President, and if, in their judgment necessary, 
again convene this Conference at a time and place to be 
determined by them.” 

I submit the telegram from the Attorney-General, and 
this statement of the declaration by the Governors, to the 
Conference, for your consideration, and move its adoption. 

Governor Sproul (Pennsylvania) — I second the motion. 

Motion put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman — In what manner do you suggest we ap- 
point the committee? 

Governor Gardner — I would suggest the committee be 
appointed by the chair. 

The Chairman — I feel then that I should appoint Gov- 
ernor Gardner as chairman of the committee. Governor Mil- 
liken of Maine, Governor Sproul (Pennsylvania), Governor 
Burnquist (Minnesota), Governor Bickett (North Carolina), 
Governor Stewart (Montana), and Governor Campbell 
(Arizona.) (For report of this committee see appendix “A”, 
p. 150.) 
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The Chairman — What other business should come before 
the Conference before we proceed with the regular program? 
Do you wish to have the minds of the committee enlightened 
on the subject, by discussing what the various States are do- 
ing in the matter? 

Governor Gardner — Yes. 

The Chairman — I think, gentlemen, that this committee 
would be very glad to hear what is being done, or being 
contemplated in the several states. 

Governor Stewart — Gentlemen of the Conference: 
I am greatly pleased at the action of the Conference in this 
particular matter, because in our State we have recently had 
a special session of the legislature at which the subject of the 
high cost of living, and kindred matters, was under discus- 
sion. Our legislature passed a law making our Board of 
Railroad Commissioners ex-officio Trade Commissioners for 
our State, and gave them authority to investigate market 
conditions and regulate prices. It is more or less an experi- 
mental matter. 

Last winter, when we investigated the matter, we felt the 
time had not arrived for drastic action. Nevertheless there 
was recognized the very decided necessity for something 
along the line of regulation. The result was that we ap- 
pointed a Trade Commission with power to investigate. 
That commission made considerable investigation, but of 
course it had no authority to do anything other than to re- 
port back what it had ascertained. Then when the special 
session of the legislature was convened a short time ago the 
report of the Trade Commission was available, and the 
necessity for action seemed even more imperative. 

Now our commission consists of the Railroad Commission 
of three members. Our bill provides for a market investi- 
gator and his necessary assistants. They are just getting 
organized and m shape to do business. We, of course, real- 
ized that the bill conferred, or attempted to confer, very 
broad authority. 

I have had several conferences with the members of the 
commission, and they are anxious to get started right; they 
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don’t want to make mistakes or do anything drastic or un- 
fair, but they do want to get substantial results. They 
realize that a large part of the work to be done along this 
line must be done by the Federal Government. Perhaps the 
power of the state is not adequate to handle the situation, 
and if not, then the Congress of the United States will be 
called upon to pass further laws. Nevertheless there is a 
large amount of work which can be done by the States 
There should not be a duplication which will bring about a 
counter-elTort of any description on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

I know that our commission will be more than pleased to 
learn of this step to gel the Governors of the various States 
lined up together. 

I presume that every Slate legislature will be called upon 
to consider this matter, and it is an important matter, as 
Governor Gardner has well said. It is not only an important 
matter, but it is a matter on which we are all agreed as to its 
seriousness and as to the necessity for appropriate action, 
but just what that action should be on the part of the State, 
just what can be done by the State to uphold the Govern- 
ment — to back up the Government activities — is something 
which will have to be considered as time goes on. 

I am sure there ought to be a great deal of good result from 
the conferences of the committee. 

I appreciate the fact that the Chairman has been good 
enough to put me on the committee, because I feel that with 
our commission organized and ready to do business, we are 
anxious to get to business and get started right, and we are 
ready to start when we learn what we can do and how to do it. 

Governor Sproul (Pennsylvania) — Mr. Chairman, and 
Gentlemen of the Conference: 

May 1 just say that the Attorney-General of the United 
States is very much in earnest in this matter. He regards it 
as one of the most important matters he has ever had before 
him. I have talked to him recently on the matter, and he is 
not only a personal acquaintance, but he is also a lifelong 
friend of mine, and an old college chum, and we know each 
other well. I am sure this committee will find that the as- 
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sistance of Attorney-General Palmer will be very great in 
anything they require, or desire to attempt. He has a pretty 
good view of the matter, and the way m which he went to 
work at his last great public duty, that of alien property cus- 
todian, the energy and patriotism which he disclosed in that 
important work, is a pretty good indication of what his help 
will he worth in this great emergency 

In Pennsylvania we have given a great deal of attention to 
this question, and the conditions there have not been quite 
so acute as I believe they have been in other places, although 
they have been quite bad enough. 

We have in our Agricultural Department the Pure Food 
Bureau and the Bureau of Markets, which have been re- 
cently created, and which are giving particular attention to 
this matter. At the last legislature the Council of National 
Defense was established as a Commission of Public Welfare. 
This body is constituted of State ofTicers, including the Gov- 
ernor who has authority to add to the body by making local 
appointments. We have a liberal appropriation in the mat- 
ter, and are making plans to continue, as far as possible, the 
agencies in the various counties which were so effective dur- 
ing the war, not only in carrying out the conservation of 
food, etc., but of directing in the right way in all matters re- 
quiring attention at the time. 

We think that the plan suggested by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the reviving of these food boards, with the co-opera- 
tion of our State and local authorities, and the publication in 
all the principal communities of fair prices, with fair amount 
of publicity of large and small profiteers, will be of great 
value in this matter. It will have a great psychological ef- 
fect. It has already had a good result in bringing down 
prices, and we believe by carrying it out and putting the 
power of the State, and organizing the public sentiment, 
back of the efforts of the Attorney-General, that we are going 
to get very prompt results in Pennsylvania. 

Governor Harding — This is one of the vitally important 
matters before the United States today. I think there is 
little doubt in the minds of any of the citizens of this country, 
that advantage has been taken of the situation to make un- 
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due profits. There can be little question in the mind of any 
one that there is a shortage of food necessities and clothing 
necessities throughout the world. I think, however, that we 
ought to be careful not to open up the storehouses unneces- 
sarily and throw the products on the market at this time. 
I have a faint recollection of a boyhood story of some one 
named Joseph, who then had the power of control over food 
supplies, and, as I remember the story, he saved up during 
the fat years, for the lean years, and I am a little appre- 
hensive that if we open up the storage today, that in six 
months from this time we might be in a serious situation not 
only in this country but throughout the entire world. The 
supply is short, and in our enthusiasm to immediately reduce 
prices we may work a great injury to our people. 

1 am satisfied in my own mind that the producer is not re- 
ceiving too much at the present time. I am also satisfied 
that labor is not receiving too much at the present time, 
but on four-fifths of the staple articles, such as bread, flour, 
food and clothing, there is such a vast difference between 
what the original producer receives and the ultimate con- 
sumer pays, that I am convinced someone is taking undue 
profits. 

Part of that fault is with the public. For instance, in 
shoes the public is demanding particular styles with exces- 
sively high heels and uppers and other frills that mean and 
result in great waste. I refer to shoes as but one example; 
the demand is the same in many other lines. These wastes 
and extravagances the public is to blame for; but there is a 
lot for which the public is not to blame. There is a lot for 
which the Federal and State authorities are to blame. They 
have not looked and delved far enough into the causes. 

I think the time has arrived when every State should have 
a market department, and when the Federal Government 
should have a market department. No individual in this 
country, outside of those selfishly interested, can say at a 
given time what is the food, the meat, or the flour supply in 
this country; and that ignorance on the part of the people 
and on the part of their representatives makes profiteering 
possible, and, worse and more of it, profiteering is not a crime 
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in this country. But if we had full information todiiv of 
what and just where the food supply is, the problem would 
be easy of solution. 

We have spent millions of dollars and a large amount of 
energy in attempting to increase production, and we have 
succeeded. We are now left at the mercy of those who are 
in a position to fix prices. 

I am firmly of the opinion, and I know I run counter to 
many on the subject, that there should he a Federal law ab- 
solutely prohibiting gambling in foodstulTs and supplies. As 
an illustration, my Slate ordinarily produces 350 to 400 mil- 
lion bushels of corn. We have had some men come over 
there from Kansas who buy up the available supply, and 
immediately up goes the price of corn within two days. 
That is creatmg an unfair market. That sort of thing, where 
they are dealing with the necessities of life, the very funda- 
mentals of man, should and ought to be stopped absolutely. 
That sort of thing possibly cannot be slopped in an hour, 
but with Congress m session, and with everyone willing, it 
ought to be possible within a few days. 

In my own State we have some statutes against food 
trusts and combinations. We also have a statute which 
furnishes a witness with an immunity bath. Acting on this 
the county attorneys were called together, and the food 
departments and the other departments of the State were 
called m. We are gathering information, and if wc find that 
there are any who have violated the statutes, we intend to 
give them board and lodging for a period, and regulate mat- 
ters that way. 

Whether there is any gambling or not, 1 am not able to 
say definitely at this time, but I am sure there is a willingness 
on the part of the Federal and State authorities to ascertain 
this, and we are all working in harmony. 

The chief thing is to find out the causes; to find out the 
reasons for these people being able to make these unnecessary 
profits, and then to eliminate them. I am satisfied in my own 
mind that with a vigorous market department with authority 
to gather information and to know and publish the amount 
of food and other materials on hand all the time in this 
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country, and with a statute against gambling in food prod- 
ducts, we can re-establish the law of supply and demand in 
this country, and as 1 understand it, both democrats and 
republicans agree that there should be enacted all necessary 
legislation. 

CiovKHNOH Imiazieh- Thcic IS no doubt but what the in- 
vestigation presently being carried on by the Attorney- 
General will have a right good effect, and if the I'ederal 
(Government will in some way prevent hoaiding and profi- 
teering, it will undoubtedly help. 

The investigations of the past seem to me to have had a 
tendency to put down the jirices of foodstuffs produced by 
the farmers of this country, but have stopped there. They 
have worked a serious hardship upon the food producers and 
have left the other producers as they were. I think that the 
food products are not the only things that should come down 
other necessities, such as clothing and wearing apparel, 
machinery, lumber, and iron and steel products, should be 
brought down also, in proportion with other products, because 
they are things which are required in daily life, and if there is 
an excessive price allowed on these it works a great hardship 
on the workers and producers. 

Now in North Dakota, we are trying out co-operative buy- 
ing and selling organizations, and I believe they wdl be of 
great assistance along these lines and bring the producer 
closer to the consumer, and will cut out the unnecessary 
middleman who now makes a great deal of profit in the 
handling of the products. I saw a report recently where a 
housewife had got a crate of fruit from the south for which she 
paid $3.65, and in the bottom of the create she found a note 
written by the wife of the fruit grower m one of the states 
of the south, and the note said, “We received fifty cents for 
the fruit in this crate, and we would like to know what the 
actual consumer paid.” It cost $3.15 to handle that crate of 
fruit, and there are a great many instances of that kind which 
should be investigated and unnecessary handling of the 
product should be eliminated. Further than this, if profi- 
teering in food stuffs and other necessaries is not a crime in the 
United States it should be made one at once. In my opinion 
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there is nothing more harmful, nothing more criminal, than 
profiteering in foodstuffs and making the families of 
working people go hungry because they are unable to pay the 
high and unnecessary prices demanded for the bare necessities 
of life. 

We also propose to operate a flourmill. It is proposed to 
buy wheat at milling value, to grind the flour, and to sell 
same and the by-products at cost plus operating expenses 
and a slight percentage for sinking fund to pay the state 
bonds. We believe in that way we shall be able to curtail 
prices, by eliminating the middleman, who now makes 
substantial profits. 

We also have a state bank which will lower the rate of inter- 
est to the producers, so that they will be able better to finance 
themselves in the raising of their crops. We believe in that 
way also that we can increase production and help to lower 
the prices. 

In my opinion, state ownership, state control, and govern- 
ment control of the larger utilities will work for the benefit of 
the common people. 

In order to make that successful it would be necessary to 
have the state or the national government in control of the 
people, too; if not it won’t be successful. If any utility is 
operated for the benefit of special interests, and not for the 
benefit of the people, it will not be a success; and the same 
with the state, or government ownership. If they are oper- 
ated to benefit special interests, they won’t operate to the 
benefit of the rank and file of the people, and public owner- 
ship will be a failure, but I cannot see why, in this day, the 
majority of the people should not rule and should not have 
something to say in the control of these public utilities that 
affect them directly. 

The present system of doing business, it seems to me, is 
largely at fault, for the high cost of living. For instance, if a 
city or town has eight or ten times as many stores as are 
actually necessary, that is bound to raise the cost; and where 
there are a dozen times as many delivery wagons as are 
necessary for the proper handling of the goods, that is also 
bound to raise the costs. The system should be changed, and 
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some system worked out that will better seiwe the people, 
and whatever system can be worked out that will serve the 
greatest number of people should be all means be adopted. 

Governor Shoup (Colorado) — We have discussed this 
matter fully in our State and the government appointed a 
committee to investigate everything. We thought we had 
sufficient laws in Colorado to enable us to handle this proposi- 
tion, but to make sure we made enquiries to the county and 
district attorneys. We were promptly advised that we were 
lacking in laws and had proceeding mostly on belief. The 
attorneys advised that we had no laws in the state that would 
be effective in coping with the situation. 

We sometimes confuse the high cost of living w'lth the cost 
of living high. Not long ago 1 visited southern Colorado and 
there learned this of a miner who had been injured in the 
mine: when they were about to remove him to a place w'here 
he could be better taken care of, he refused to ride in the fire 
wagon, because he thought he was entitled to something 
better. 

I am very anxious that the laborer should get his full jiay 
and consideration. But surely we are developing some ex- 
travagant habits. 

The Governor of Iowa pointed out something which 1 ap- 
prove of, and that is the necessity for ascertaining informa- 
tion relative to the available supply of foodstuffs. I under- 
stand the Attorney-General of Colorado has investigated and 
has ascertained that there are no excessive storages of food- 
stuffs in our State. If that is so, if there are no large stocks, 
it is well for us to take heed, and not attempt to do anything 
precipitately, for as you know, the crops will not be all that 
they should be this year. 

I am sure that Colorado will be much interested in the re- 
sult of this deliberation on the part of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

Governor BiCKi-m — The most imjiortant work we have 
on hand at the present time is to ascertain the cause of the 
high cost of living and then apply a remedy. All a doctor can 
do in a case of emergency is to make a correct diagnosis of the 
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trouble, and treatment generally follows, as a matter of 
course; and it seems to me that this ("onference wants to 
develop some, very dehmle views as to the cause, the funda- 
mental cause, of the high cost of living. 

I am satisfied that all of the items mentioned here today 
have something to do with the present con^btion of things, 
because they are not local, they are world-wide. I think 
there is no one particular problem which can be charged with 
the existing condition. Undoubtedly food hoarding has 
something to do with it as has been suggested here, but, as 
the Governor of Iowa has pointed out, it would be a great 
mistake for the Governors to place the seal of condemnation 
upon all storage and warehouse facilities, because in the ab- 
sence of those facilities there would be the most violent lluc- 
tuations on the market, and the producer would suffer losses 
that would amount to such discouragement as to drive him 
from the field. Eggs used to sell at twenty cents per dozen. 
I have personally bought them at that price. Judging from 
the present prices asked for that commodity, it would ap- 
pear that a hen cannot do business for that return today. 

There must be some means of laying by the surplus ot 
eggs, and of all other food products. 

We are now engaged in a serious efl’ort to provide ware- 
house facilities for our cotton. The practice heretofore has 
neen to dump within ninety days the whole of the fourteen 
million bales of cotton produced in our state, and no market 
in the world can stand up straight under such a load as that. 
We don’t want to create any corner in cotton, but we want 
to be able to provide such facilities as will enable us to dis- 
tribute the sale of the year’s crop of cotton throughout the 
entire year, and get the best price that the law of supply and 
demand will justify. We believe that will prevent the fluc- 
tuation in the price of cotton. There is no reason in the world 
why cot Ion should be selling at twenty cents a pound in Feb- 
ruary and twenty-five cents a pound in July. These fluctu- 
ations are brought about by artificial conditions of things, 
and are of no benefit whatever to the producer of cotton, or 
to the manufacturer, and certainly when the consumer buys 
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the cotton he has to pay a price based upon the highest level 
that can be obtained. 

I think there should be some legislation by the Federal 
Government that will prevent speculation, but it would be a 
mistake to discourage those provisions for holding the prod- 
ucts of the farmer until such time as they can be made into 
a profit. 

The farmers are today complaining, or rather are asking 
a lot of serious questions, as to why they should be required 
to work fourteen hours a day for present returns, and that is 
what they work when they work at all, they work from twi- 
light until dark. They are now putting up to us the serious 
question as to why they should be required to work harder 
to increase production in order to enable men to live more 
cheaply who only work eight hours a day. They don’t un- 
derstand that, and they will not be satisfied with any such 
condition as that. 

I think there is one very definite contributing condition m 
this situation, and I should like to voice it to the conference 
here, and that is the friction which exists today between la- 
bor and capital. The friction m our section is more respon- 
sible for the existing unfavorable condition of things there 
than any other one cause. 

War is always expensive; necessarily it is waste in its very 
essence; the world has had some recent experience. Indus- 
trial warfare is just as expensive as physical or military war- 
fare. We are trying to send brute force to the scrap-heap, 
that it shall be no longer in vogue as the means of settling dis- 
putes between the governments of the world. Now it seems 
to me a very curious thing that at the very time when the 
thoughts of the whole world are against the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations by brute force, that there is a uni- 
versal tendency to settle industrial disputes by brute force. 
A lock-out by capital is war from end to end. A walkout by 
labor is war by labor against capital. In each case it is an 
appeal to brute force. In each case it is an attempt by one 
side to harm or destroy the other side, and neither a lockout 
nor a walkout bears any relation to wusdom, or to adjust- 
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ment. Neither tends to prove the wisdom or the equities of 
the issue involved. 

This eternal friction between labor and capital, all must 
agree, decreases production— stops the production of those 
things we need and interrupts earning capacity of the men. 

I read a book some time ago, written by a man who has 
devoted his life to the study of this question. He gives as 
his opinion (I thought he was probably rather too strong), 
that on account of the lack of the spirit of co-operation be- 
tween the men who work with their hands and their brain, 
and the men who work with their money and their brain, 
production in the past has not been more than forty per cent 
efficient, certainly not more than sixty per cent efficient. 

A strike on the job is dangerous and harmful, and it seems 
to me that the great question that confronts this country 
today, and also the whole world, is to bring together the men 
that work with their hands and their heads (because the 
laborer must work with his head, as well as his hands, if he 
works well), and the men who work with their money and 
heads, and make them understand that it is in their interest 
and in the interest of the entire community that they should 
work in harmony together, because all the prosperity of all 
people engaged in any enterprise depends on the spirit of 
mutual co-operation. 

If I have a dispute with my neighbor about a piece of prop- 
erty, or any other thing, it may involve every dollar I have 
in the world. If I lose that dispute in the courts it may mean 
that my family and myself will be relegated to the poorhouse. 
It may mean the same thing to the other man, it may mean 
everything to both of us, and yet we are not allowed to decide 
that point by battle, as they did in the days of common law 
in England. We are not allowed to go out and fight it out 
until the stronger man wins, but no mattei how grave may be 
the result to both of us, we are compelled to come into a 
court of the people and abide the decision of a fair and im- 
partial tribunal. Yes, it even goes further than that — a 
man’s very life may be involved; he may be accused of a 
crime that he knows he did not commit ; he knows he was no 
where in the community at the time the crime was com- 
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milted, but he may be indicted, and he dare not say, “I was 
not there; I won’t go to the trial; there is nothing to try. 
Why try me for something that I had absolutely no connec- 
tion with?” lie IS not permitted to say that. Although it 
involves his very life, he is compelled to come and submit 
the issue to an impartial tribunal. 

If therefore, we have the right to compel an individual to 
submit his case to the judgment of an impartial tribunal, 
although it involves everything, including perhaps his life, 
what lawful or logical reason is there against compelling an 
aggregation of men, whether capitalists or laborers, to come 
into court and submit their differences to the judgment of an 
impartial tribunal, and abide by its decision? Their dif- 
ferences involve more than the life of any one man, or th^ 
property of any one man; they involve the lives and the 
property of the entire community, or the entire State or 
Nation. 

I am just as much interested in the running of a railroad as 
the man who owms the majority of the stock, or the man who 
sits with his hand on the throttle. My interest is just as 
vital as his is, and I think these men, or aggregations of men, 
ought to be compelled to come in and submit any differences 
they have to the judgment of all the people, through a 
properly constituted tribunal, because if we once get away 
from the fundamental principle, that we cannot compel 
any man, or any set of men, to submit to the judgment of an 
impartial court, then we are getting back to the law of the 
dark ages when the theory was “let him take who has the 
power,” and “let him keep who can.” 

It seems to me this goes to the root of the whole matter. 
Men strike for higher wages, and higher wages increase the 
costs of production, and increased cost of production means 
increased price to the consumer; and so you have the eternal 
cycle, and nothing is accomplished. If we had the means of 
bringing about a peaceful settlement of these industrial dis- 
putputes, industrial war, with all dsaste and harm woud 
be avoided. 

I know there was a time when capital was in a position to 
say to labor, and did say it, “If you don’t like my terms you 
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can go to blazes.” Uncloiibledly that was true, and now the 
time has come when labor can say to capital, “If you don’t 
like my terms you can go to blazes.” But all the time labor 
and capital are both unmindful of the fact that whether 
labor goes to war by a strike or a walkout, or capital goes to 
war by a lockout, that in either case labor and capital are 
going to war against the people upon whose success and pros- 
perity the wealth and well-being of the nation depends. What- 
ever the ultimate result of these strikes, lockouts, or walkouts 
may be, it is the public at large that suffers, the public at 
large that has to pay the bill. 

The Chairman — I find that we can spend not more than 
fifteen minutes more on this subject. 

Governor Burnquist — I wish to make this short state- 
ment: in Minnesota we have the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is making an investigation at this moment. The 
commissioners of our state have appointed committees, and 
special sessions of the legislature will be held to keep in touch 
with and abreast of the matter. I hope the committees which 
have been appointed are working by this time. 

I appreciate greatly the privilege of serving on the com- 
mittee that has been appointed to go to Washington, and 
trust much good will be obtained as the result of the confer- 
ence. 

We have requested labor and capital to get together in our 
state prior to the special session of the legislature, and we 
trust this will tend to facilitate the dealing with the subject. 

Governor Campbell — In Arizona there is very close con- 
sultation between the Attorney-General and the various 
county attorneys. A large number of men are at command 
and they are now making an investigation of the wholesale 
and retail prices of foodstuffs, etc. We have also restored 
the food administration organizations working in co-operation 
with the U nited States Attorney-General. This was very effec- 
tive during the war, and they have already organized their 
forces and are working at this time ascertaining the costs of 
food products. Incidentally, one of the officers went to one of 
the nearest army posts and purchased for one big community 
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as much of the surplus products as they had for sale there, and 
that has already been sent to the capital city without cost. 
This will be distributed to those who desire to purchase it, 
and is no part of the program of distribution through the 
post offices. It IS believed that within a week or ten days 
there will be enough cash on hand as the result of sales to re- 
imburse the War Department. This is one of the methods 
that is being used in our state. The several cities through 
the assistance of the boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce are opening public markets, well located, and have put 
them in charge of market managers. They hope thereby to 
bring the producers and the consumers into direct communi- 
cation with each other. The charge for stalls and overhead 
management is very slight. 

We have been very fortunate m Arizona since 1917 in hav- 
ing appointed by the Department of Labor, a mediator, 
through whom all disputes between the employers and Iheir 
employees are arbitrated. It has worked very splendidly; 
so much so that we consider ourselves one of the most pro- 
gressive radical states in the Union. We have had no labor 
disputes whatever, for some time, because as soon as differ- 
ences arise they are immediately referred to the mediator, 
who hears and disposes of the case. 

I want to commend Governor Bickett for the forceful man- 
ner in which he brought forward his point with regard to dis- 
putes between labor and capital being one of the chief causes 
of the high cost of living. I know that is the biggest problem 
with which we have to contend in our State. 

Governor Allen- -I might add a contribution to the dis- 
cussion. 

Some weeks ago in Kansas we started a general inquiry 
under the charge of the Attorney-General and we have been 
in touch with the secretaries of the various organizations 
connected with business activities, such as retail business as- 
sociations and the various exchanges, and we have made 
some progress. However, I believe that the most direct re- 
sults have been obtainedin Kansas through the organization 
of a consumers’ league, and the sending out of committees to 
investigate into costs. It seems to us that a very large 
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amount of the percentage of the high cost of living is in the 
retailers’ profits, and so we have gone into the business of 
finding out what the retail merchants are paying and what 
they are charging, with the result that prices are coming 
down on some commodities. 

I believe that while we are waiting for the Government to 
get busy, we may get very considerable results from organiz- 
ing consumers’ leagues with the principal function of expos- 
ing unjust profits, and we are making some headway through 
direct investigation. We are also getting the housewife to 
go back or adhere to the plan followed by her in the darker 
days when economy was the watchword, and we are getting 
results from that. 

Near the surface we have discovered that the greatest 
cause of high living is the indiscriminate personal credit bus- 
iness. We have discovered too, that a man does not need to 
belong to a combination in order to be a profiteer. 

I am asked to announce that the Motor Transport Corps 
of the United States Government will reach the capitol 
building about two o’clock today, and they ask to be al- 
lowed to pass in review before the Governors, so when they 
come we will go down to see them. 

Governor Gardner — No doubt the Governors will re- 
ceive telegrams from home, suggesting that various matters 
be brought before the Conference. I have one or two here. 

I suggest it m^ght be well for the Chairman to appoint a 
committee to receive these communications, and make what- 
ever disposition of them they think wise; the Governors turn- 
ing over to the Secretary or to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee all communications which they may receive. I sug- 
gest that if that meets with the approval of the conference 
the Chair appoint that committee. 

The Chairman— That has always been taken care of by 
the executive committee, and as I am the only member of 
that committee present I think I shall have to do it. 

I will appoint Governor Shoup, Governor Harding, and 
Governor Bamberger as the committee to receive the com- 
munications, and all of you who receive communications 
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such as those suggested by Governor Gardner will kindly 
hand them to the Secretary, or if you have anything else 
which you wish to bring before the conference you can men- 
tion it to the Secretary so that he may place it before the 
committee. 

I will ask Governor Robertson of Oklahoma lo preside at 
the afternoon session which begins at two o'clock The pro- 
gram this afternoon relates to the growth and consolida- 
tion of administration boards, and the Governor of Ne- 
braska and the Governor of Idaho will discuss the (picstion. 
I notice that we are expected to be at the Rotary Luncheon 
at 12:15, so we will have Governor Philipp’s paper on the sub- 
ject of the State Budget before we adjourn. This will be 
read by the Secretary, as Governor Philipp is unable to be 
present personally. 

WISCONSIN STATE BUDGET 
*WniTTi.N nv Govhrnoh E. L. Philipp of Wisconsin 
Introduction 

Budgets and budget-making are beginning to attract the 
attention they deserve in this country. The European coun- 
tries have long since reached a point where their available 
fund for public services was so limited that some planning 
of its expendilure was necessary. These nations’ demand 
lor a more economical and efficient use of public funds led to 
the establishment of a budget system, and as a result, Euro- 
pean countries know pretty definitely the financial status of 
the Government, and are able to keep their financing of pub- 
lic services within the available public money. As a result 
they do not have what we so often have m our cities and 
states — government by deficit. 

Many cities and a few states in this country have adopted 
the budget system to prevent waste of public money, but 
more particularly to secure a dollar’s worth of service for ev- 
ery dollar expended. 

The movement in the cities is older than it is in the states. 
The states have only begun to adopt the budget system 

♦Read by the Secretary of the Governors’ Conference 
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within the last thice or four years, except for the two earlier 
instances of \\ isconsni and (a)loraclo. 

Old Mltiiods 

In the old days, individual departments and bureaus ol de- 
partments had bills introduced into the legislature, financing 
their work. iwer> department was pressing foiward its own 
appro])rialion. Sometimes several appropiiation bills w^ere 
introduced covering the same subject. Public oflicers prac- 
tically suspended the ojieration ol then ofhces during the 
the legislative session to ingratiate themselves with legis- 
lators. A wanning personality on the ])art of the ])ublic serv- 
ant was more important than public service rendered and 
accounted for, and the prospect of ever better public service. 
No one knew' how^ much it wais going to cost to finance the 
government during the next fiscal period. Iwen alter the 
legislature was over, it took a long time to find out exactly 
how much it would cost. But if enough taxes had not been 
raised, deficiency approj)riations at the next legialature cor- 
rected an\ errors. Those approjiiiation acts were placed in 
various sections of the statutes and it rc(]uired the most 
painstaking investigation to determine, if it was determin- 
able at all, how much the government would cost. This 
method of financing government led to gross ineflieiency and 
incomjietency and was a more prolific source ol waste of 
public funds than graft or dishonesty in public office. 

The aim of the budget system was in the hrsl instance to 
introduce order into this chaos and to know definitely what 
the government would cost during the next fiscal period in 
advance so that a proper tax could be raised. It was this de- 
mand lor business-like procedure which helped materially 
in promoting budget reform. 

Accompanying this dvmand lor a business-like budget, 
there also came the demand for economy of public funds. 
Sometimes this w^as taken merely to mean the reduction of 
public expenditure. In view of the waste, such a demand 
was a very legitimate public demand. But people very soon 
saw that the demand for economy meant not so much a re- 
duction of expenditure as the securing of one hundred cents 
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of public service for each dollar of public expenditure. This 
demand for economy, as I interpret it, docs not mean that wo 
should oppose those things that make for human progress, 
on the contrary, successful government, like all other suc- 
cessful institutions, must move forward and increase its use- 
fulness to man. The people of Wisconsin, as of ever> other 
American stale, want a government that is humane m its 
tendencies, truly progressive and responsive to the demands 
of the more complex civilization. In meeting these demands, 
however, we should not allow zeal to lead us into costly fads, 
nor should we forget that a waste of the people's substance 
is not helpful to the cause of human progress. 

This is also the view of Gladstone in his much (luotefl 
statement regarding the budget: “Budgets arc not mereh 
affairs of arithmetic, but m a thousand ways go to the root 
of prosperity of individuals, the relation of classes, and the 
strength of kingdoms." 

Wisc.ONSiN BiUK.iri Lava 

'Hie essential features of the Wisconsin budget svstcni ai(‘ 
indicated in the budget law, which is as follows 

“Section 15.12 Budget Forms, Reports and Procedure 
(1) Not later than July 1 * * * in each even-numbered 
year the board shall distribute to each public body the proper 
* * * forms necessary to preparation of budget estimutcs 
which shall show the actual revenues and expenses including 
accruals of all public bodies for at least the two prior fiscal 
years * * * and shall show in corresponding detail the esti- 
mated revenues and expenses including accruals for all pub- 
lic bodies for the succeeding biennial period * * and shall 

further show whether and in what amounts the estimates are 
larger or smaller than the corresponding items of ex])endi- 
tures for each of the * * * years * * * included in the 
budget report. 

(2) Not later than September 1, * * * in each even-num- 
bered year, each public body shall return to the board its 
estimates for the succeeding biennium with full explanation 
of reasons for changes above or below the corresponding 
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items foi llie previous biennium. The estimates from all pub- 
lic bodies shall be immediately com])ilcd under diieclion ol 
the board and reviewed by means of such field examinations 
and interviews or correspondence as may be necessary to se- 
cure full information. 

(3) The resiiUs of these examinations together with the 
estimates and departmental explanations shall, between the 
tenth day of November and the first day of December * * * 
in each even-numbered year, be laid before the whole board 
which shall not divide into committee for such review. The 
governor-elect shall be invited and shall have the right to be 
present at such meetings or to have a rc]>resentative attend 
and shall be given such mfoimation as the board possesses. 
All reports and information ♦ * * sent to members of the 
board shall be sent to the goveinor-elect. 

(4) Not later than Decembei 15 * * * in each even-num- 
bered year, the board shall recommend to I he legislature a 
budget which, in addition to giving comparison of estimates 
for the succeeding biennium with each of the * * * years 
included m the budget report, shall also give the amounts 
which the boaid recommends, item for item, with columns 
showing whether the recommended allowances are equal to, 
above or below the amount requested and whether they are 
equal to, above or below the amounts for the first year of the 
preceding biennium together with explanatory notes which 
will show the board’s reasons for recommending allowances 
and disallowances. With the printed recommendations and 
reasons for recommendations shall be included a record of the 
vote upon each recommendation, where such vote is not 
unanimous. The reqiort shall include any recommendations 
which a minority or the governor-elect may wish to hav3 in- 
cluded in the report. 

(5) Not later than January 1 * * * in each odd-num- 
bered year, copies of the estimates with the board’s recom- 
mendations shall be distributed to members of the legisla- 
ture next to convene.” 

The board referred to in the foregoing law is the State 
Board of Public AiTairs. Through this agency the Governor 
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works out the detailed budgets in coo])eralion with lepre- 
sentatives of the legislature and representative citizens. This 
Board was organized by the Legislature of 1911, und con- 
sisted at that time of seven members, four of them ex-officio: 
The Governor, Secretary of State, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, Chairman of the Assembly Finance 
Committee, and three other members appointed by the (Gov- 
ernor, such appointments being subject to the approval of 
the Senate. The 1913 Legialatiire extended the lile ol this 
board and changed its membership by adding tw o more legis- 
lative members: the President pro tern of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the Assembly, thereby making the member- 
ship of the board nine. The Board is organized with a per- 
manent staff of accountants and other assistants, with a 
Secretary at its head, d'he Governor is the chairman of the 
Board, and the Board meets only upon the call of the chair- 
man, the detailed work being carried on bv the permanent 
staff. 

The essential provisions of the law are as follows. 

1. That the departments shall, during the ])eriod ol July 
1st to September 1st, study carefully their whole adminis- 
tration during the preceding fiscal years and j)lan their w^ork 
for the future, and embody these plans in financial terms 
upon the lorms prepared by the State Board of Public Af- 
fairs, and submit them to it before September 1st. Notice 
that all proposed changes, whether of increase or reduction 
shall be explained by the department. 

2. The State Board of Public Affairs, of which the Gover- 
nor IS the chairman, shall study the budget carefully during 
the period from September 1st to December 1st, culminating 
in a careful consideration by the whole board during Ihe last 
three weeks in November. Notice carefully in this hnv the 
provision made for giving the governor-elect a voice in the 
determination of the new^ budget. After this careful review, 
the State Board of Public Affairs recommends to the Legis- 
lature a budget taking into account not merely the relative 
demands of departments, but also the amount of money 
available, and such facts as to social needs as are presented 
to the Board. 
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Before going into the details of Ihe budget proceduie I 
would again call your altention to the composition of the 
State Board of Public Adairs, namel> that it is composed of 
the executive, members of the legislature, and laymen. It is 
quite api)arent that in this wa\ all inlcresled classes aix‘ rep- 
resented. 

As staled in the law, as soon after the close ol each even- 
numbeied fiscal year as possible foims aie ])rei)ared m the 
office ol the State Board of Public Afl’aiis which contain 
three >ears ol actual iec?ipts and expenditures loi every di- 
\ision a.nd activity ol the state, pioperly classified. These 
forms are sent out to the dei)artments with the lecpiest that 
they insert their eslimales for (lie current fiscal year and 
their recpiests lor the ensuing biennium. In making their re- 
(jiiests lor th ' ensuing biennium it is suggested that they give 
(he Board ol Public Affairs complete inloriuation as to their 
plans. This information may be ]>laced ujuin the budget 
sheets submitted or may be attached as se])arate memo- 
randa. 

The lorrns containing the three years ol actual receipts and 
expenditures, the estimates for the current fiscal yeai, and 
the requests for the ensuing biennium aie returned to the 
office of the Board of Public Affairs about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and are then checked, tabulated, analyzed, and in- 
vestigated. 

The analysis and investigation consist ol examining all 
accounts to see the purposes for wTich moneys are requested 
and the amounts are likewise chccl;ed to see whether the 
amounts proposed to be spent for the purposes indicated are 
sufficient, insufficient, or in excess ol the actual needs. The 
investigation likewise takes the lorm ol a field examination. 
In the case of institutions, the institutions are actually vis- 
ited, the necessity for building changes and building repairs 
actually checked by competent engineers, and the needs of 
the farm, etc., actually determined. In fact every precau- 
tion is taken to see that the requests made are necessary and 
wise from the standpoint of the interests of the state and its 
activities. 
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The resulis of tliese onijlyscs and field invesligations are 
summaiized into report form by the employees of the board* 
Sometime during (he month of November the State Board 
of Public Affairs begins its hearings upon the budget re- 
quests of the various de})artments, divisions and activities 
of the state. At that time hearings are held upon the indi- 
vidual requests. The department head making the request, 
and such oi its subordinates as he may call, are summoned 
before tlie State Board and given an opportunity to explain 
and justify their requests and estimates. At this same hear- 
ing the employes of the Board jiiesent the results of their in- 
vestigations and studies so that the Board has complete in- 
formation bciore it. 

The Board (hen in executive session considers the informa- 
tion which it has received from both sides and in turn makes 
its recommendations. It should not be presumed from this 
statement that the two are alw^ays at varianc? for such is not 
the case, as it frequently happens that the two are entireh 
in accord. 

The hearings of the Board continue until such time as all 
the de])artments and activities have been heard and recom- 
mendations made upon their requests. This usually occu- 
pies the major part of a month’s time. 

Under ordinary circumstances these recommendations ol 
the Board would be found in columns 9 and 10 of the budget 
blit owing to peculiar conditions it was not found possible to 
do this for the last session of the legislature. Hereafter this 
method will be the policy of the Board. 

It is, therefore, quite evident that the Wisconsin state 
budget contains the original departmental requests together 
with the recommendations of the governing board. 

The Form of the Budget 

The budget proposals as they actually went before the 
legislature were contained in a book of 343 pages, giving in 
detail the whole financial program of the State. This book 
contained a full statement of all receipts from taxes and gen- 
eral sources for a period of foui years before the biennium to 
be financed. 
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For our slate educational inslilu lions, in order to have a 
definite state educational policy and to prevent overlapping 
and needless duplication of work, the estimates of the vari- 
ous educational institutions of the state are considered b> 
our state Board of Education. This Board is made up of 
the Governor, the State Superintendent, representatives 
from the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools, the Uni- 
versity, and from the State Board of Vocational Education, 
together with five members appointed by the Governor uiion 
confirmation by the Senate for a period of five years. 

We have in Wisconsin only a nominal tax for the general 
administration of the state governmenl. The money for 
operating the state government, other than the educational 
institutions, is furnished from corporation and other taxes 
and not by a direct property tax. At the beginning of this 
budget are summaries of operation expenses, maintenance 
expenses, capital expenses, besides the summary recapitu- 
lation of the revenues of the government. 

This revenue program as outlined, gives the legislature: 

a. Limits within which appropriations must be kept to 

avoid a general tax lev> . 

b. The estimated amount of stale revenues inclusive ol 

the regular tax levies. 

Three budgets are prepared for each department: A bud- 
get for capital, a budget for maintenance, and a budget for 
operation. A detailed budget for operation of each depart- 
ment and for each service of each department is made up; 
for example, under the Industrial Commission there are 
headings for the safety and sanitation work of the com- 
mission, the administration of the minimum wage law, of 
the women and child labor, of workmen’s compensation, 
mediation and arbitration, and the like. F’or each of these 
headings there are subheadings giving the following informa- 
tion: 

Salaries of Officers 
Salaries of Office Employes 
Travelling Expenses 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Postage 
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Telephone and Telegraph 
Express, Freight and Drayage 
Printing and Binding, other than Stationery 
Miscellaneous Supplies and Expense 
Across the page, the actual expenditures are given for the 
three i)receding years and the estimated expenses for the 
current year. The departmental estimates for the forth- 
coming biennium and tlie recommendations ol the State 
Board ol Public Affairs for each item and such remarks as 
are thought necessary are also given. I shall leave on the 
table here some copies ol the liudget so that you may exam- 
ine in detail exactly the form of the budget. 

At the end of each budget schedule, as for example, the 
o])cration schedule, a summary is made which shows the ap- 
propriation available to the department or division, the un- 
expended balance which may have been carried forward, 
then the sum of the two, making a total amount available 
for the year, the actual expenditures, and the balance re- 
maining at the close of the fiscal year. 

Tin: Budget Bii.ls in the Legislature 
The next step in the budget procedure is the transmission 
of the budget and recommendations to the legislature. As 
you are doubtless aware, the Wisconsin legislature meets the 
second Wednesday in January of each odd-numbered cal- 
endar year. Each member of the Legislature is supplied 
with a copy ol the budget. In the annual message to the 
legislature mention is made of items of particular interest 
and importance. As soon as the legislature is organized and 
the joint committee on finance selected, which committee 
consists of five members of the senate and nine members of 
the assembly, the Board through its secretary, presents the 
budget and supporting information to this committee, and 
volunteers to render any service which may be required in 
connection therewith. 

It may be said in passing that the Joint Committee on Fi- 
nance has always found it very advantageous to have the 
secretary of the State Board of Public Affairs take charge of 
their work for them and lo lay out the necessary program and 
plans. 
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The procedure before the Joint Committee on Finance is 
somewhat similar to the procedure before the State Board of 
Public Affairs. The heads of departments or such of their 
employes as they care to summon arc given an opportunity 
of explaining the budget requests. Usually there is no dis- 
position to fight the rccommenda Lions of the Stale Board ol 
Public Affairs. If a department head is of the opinion that 
the Boards recommendations are not ample to carry out the 
program which he feels should be conducted in the interests 
of his department, he may try to convince tins committee of 
the need of more funds. 

The Joint Committee on Finance is in I he position of a 
jury, for it has before it both the original departmental re- 
quests and the recommendations of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Affairs. This committee in turn, in executive session, 
considers the different phases of the question and then makes 
its recommendations in bill form to the legislature. 

A separate bill is introduced for each department. The 
legislators have the complete budget and can fit the indi- 
vidual bill into the general financial scheme. The budget of 
each department is considered on its merits and in the light 
of the whole financial plan. There is no opportunir> to force 
appropriations through the legislature by alliances among 
departments. 

After a bill is once introduced to the legislature it follows 
the same procedure as any other legislative bill except that 
the rules require that “on the passage in either house of the 
legislature of any law which imposes, continues or renews 
a tax or creates a debt oi charge or makes, continues, oi re- 
news an appropriation of public or trust money, or releases, 
discharges, or commutes a claim, or demand of the state, the 
question shall be taken by yeas and nays, which shall be duly 
entered on the journal and three-fifths of all the members 
elected to such house shall, in all such cases, be lequired to 
constitute a quorum therein.” 

The Appropriation Plan 

Besides the ordinary preparation and careful consideration 
of the budget proposals upon the widest basis of information 
available in the administration, the Wisconsin budget plan 
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has progressively provided for improvement in the appropri- 
ation plan, that is, the strictly legislative aspect of budget 
making. 

You have all probably had experience in looking through 
vour Statutes to find out definitely whether a particluar aj)- 
propriation had been made. And unless you were skilled in 
the use of the Statutes, it was sometimes a very difficult thing 
Lo know definitely because appropriation sections would be 
lound in the most unlooked-for places in the Statutes. 

Upon the recommendation of the State Board of Public 
Affairs the legislature has seen fit lo assign to one chapter of 
the statutes all the appropriations made by the legislature. 
Chapter 20 of our Statutes is the chapter containing these ap- 
propriations. If an appropriation is not m Chapter 20 of the 
Statutes, it was not made. So any citizen who wishes to 
know how much money was spent for the university, for the 
charitable and penal institutions or for the industrial com- 
mission can go the to Statutes, turn to Chapter 20 and know 
in a very few minutes the total amount of the appropriation 
to any one of these agencies and the various limitations made 
upon this money by the legislature in making its appropria- 
tions. This was utterly impossible to do by the ordinary 
citizen in a week under the older plan. 

Another improvement in making appropriations is that a 
uniform phraseology has been adopted for appropriation 
clauses. Definite wordings are adopted for the operation, 
maintenance and capital appropriations. These wordings 
were worked out by the State Board of Public Affairs after a 
careful study of all legal decisions bearing on the question. 
Department heads can tell whether a certain amount is ap- 
propriated for a certain purpose, whether such amount must 
be used within the year, or may be carried over. Careful 
distinction is made in the wording of the appropriations be- 
tween lapsable and non-lapsable appropriations. 

Another characteristic of our legislative plan is the pro- 
vision for continuing appropriations. Under this plan the 
money is appropriated to the permanent service of the state 
annually. This guarantees continuity of service and strength- 
ens the administrative officers in performing their services 
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entirely in the interest of the public. Under our system of 
requiring all departments to submit «all information regard- 
ing all services rendered by the department, these continuing 
appropriations are subject to the same biennial review that 
the appropriations fon the less peimanenl services of the 
state are subjected. 

A further means for strengthening the administration of 
government, while at the same time giving reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the best judgment of administrative 
officers, is appropriation in lump sum amounts. However, 
when a department head shows that he cannot be relied upon 
to carry out the legislative intent and legislative policies in 
detail under lump sum appropriations, then the legislature 
passes a more detailed appropriation act, ])rescribing exactly 
how the money shall be spent and thus reducing the sphere 
of his discretion. This provides flexibility in our adminis- 
tration. Administrators who can be relied upon foi good 
administration under general orders have only general or- 
ders and those who must be specifically limited are limited. 

There is always tendency in a state administration to use 
moneys collected by departments rather loosely. The Wis- 
consin budget plan requires that all moneys collected by any 
department, board, commission or institution of the state 
shall be paid within one week of receipt into the State Trea- 
sury. Then the money, if it is desirable, is appropriated to 
the department, board, commission or institution lor such 
purposes as the legislature sees fit. Under this plan there can 
be no public leaks and misuses of money, and a check can be 
kept upon it, and the state knows exactly how much money 
is being spent by its agents. 

Budget Control of Expenditures 

Having considered the budget form, the preparation of the 
budget, the budget procedure m the legislature, and the ap- 
propriation plan, the next point is budget control of expendi- 
tures. Is any attempt made to control expenditures after 
the appropriations have been made out, and, if so, by what 
means? 

In the first place a uniform system of accounting has been 
adopted by the state. Departments are required to keep 
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their records under the same classifications as are used in the 
budget. In this way their records show whether they are ex- 
pending their appropriations for the purposes authorized by 
the legislature. 

Not only are departments required to keep recoids of theii 
expenditures but they are likewise required to furnish 
monthly reports to the office of the State Board of Public Af- 
fairs. These monthly reports consist of classified statements 
of the expenditures, copies of the payrolls, detailed state- 
ments of travelling expense vouchers and any other bills 
which may have been incurred. These reports are checked, 
examined and entered on an appropriation record kept in the 
office of the State Board of Public Affairs, so that the Board 
constantly knows for what purposes the funds are being ex- 
pended and whether the legislative intent is being complied 
with. 

The State Board of Public Affairs is required by law to 
conduct the annual audits for all departments. These audits 
afford anolher check upon the purposes for which the funds 
have been expended and enable the Boaid to maintain a 
close scrutiny upon the fiscal affairs of all departments and 
activities. 

Results from the Adoption of the Budget System 

The question which naturally arises after considering the 
various points which have just been discussed is, what re- 
sults have been obtained from the changes inaugurated? 
Has the budget system resulted in the saving of any money 
to the people of the state of Wisconsin? 

This might be made a discussion by itself, but at this time 
I shall only give a few illustrations of what has been accom- 
plished. 

The adoption of the budget system has made it necessary 
for all financial affairs of the state to be conducted in a man- 
ner which IS open and above board. It no longer is possible 
for a department to get two or three appropriations for the 
same purpose. The purpose must be legitimate, for all re- 
quests are now scrutinized so carefully and publicity given 
that it is next to impossible to slip any appropriations 
through which should not be passed. 
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The budget system has resulted m the elimination of a 
large number of personal measures. Members of the legis- 
lature are no longer interested in espousing the cause of this 
or that person in state service. 

Departments themselves, as a rule, no longer initiate ap- 
propriation measures nor concern themselves about the pas- 
sage of the appropriation measures. They know that at the 
proper time they will be called upon to present their case 
and after that it is up to the Finance Committee, which in- 
troduces the budget measures to champion Lheir cause in the 
legislature. In this way the lobbying which department heads 
and even employes formerly indulged in has been eliminated. 

Before this system was inaugurated the superintendent ol 
public property was obliged by law to lurnish all depart- 
ments with whatever supplies, postage, drayage, etc., that 
they needed. The printing board was lequired to print 
whatever publications the departments requesled. Each oi 
these two departments had an unlimited appiopnation for 
the purposes indicated. The result was that departments 
were not particularly concerned with the amount of sta- 
tionery, postage or printing requisitioned. Under the bud- 
get system a department must pay for everything it receives 
out of its appropriation. The result is that today depart- 
ment heads arc taking pains to see where the postage goes, 
are watching to see what kinds of materials are used by their 
employes, are trying to reduce the number of printed vol- 
umes to the number actually required, in fact, are exerting 
every precaution to conserve their appropriation, for undei 
the law there is a penalty for the exceeding of an appropria- 
tion or the creation of any indebtedness in excess of existing 
appropriations. 

Savings 

That the budget system has resulted in the saving of 
money to the people of the state is a well-known fact. The 
legislature itself effects many savings, for it now is in pos- 
session of the facts which enable it to make appropriation 
closely m keeping with the services to be performed. 

The budget system tends to fix responsibility for the han- 
dling of public funds upon certain specific boards and of- 
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fleers. Through this fixing of responsibility greater economy 
and efficiency has resulted in the affairs of state. 

As a single illustration, the following tabulation covering 
a period of twelve years, six under the old system and six 
under the budget system, showing the total amount expended 
for supplies purchased by the sujierintendent of public prop- 
erty, demonstrates that the budget system has resulted in a 
saving to the people of the state. In comparing the figures 
of the last six years with those of the first six years it should 
be noted that while the activities and departments of state 
have been constantly on the increase both in the number of 
activities and in the importance of their work, the result to- 
day is that a larger number of departments are getting along 
with a smaller amount expended for supplies. It should 
likewise be borne in mind in making the comparison that 
the prices for commodities of all classes have been very much 
higher during the last six years than they were in the first 
six years of the period under consideration. 


Pre-budgel period 

Supt. Pub. Propeily 
Supplies 

Fiscal Year 

Amount 

1907-1908 

$130,604 03 

1908-1909 

150,383.91 

1909-1910 

141,981.63 

1910-1911 

126,728.42 

1911-1912 

141,939.52 

1912-1913 

84,708.03 

Budget Period 

1913-1914 

89,864.93 

1914-1915 

92,824.93 

1915-1910 

80,783.23 

1916-1917 

108,362.60 

1917-1918 

168,840.69 

1918-1919 

125,589.29 


The board’s reviewing of the budget likewise results in 
lower appropriations than would be the case if no budget 
system were in operation. For example, the requests of the 
tax commission for the fiscal year 1920 were $216,850. The 
board’s recommendation was $185,000. The appropriation 
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IS likewise $185, ()()() In the case of the railroad commis- 
sion the requests foi 1920 were $207,930 and the recom- 
mendation and appropriation was $200,000. In the case of 
the superintendent of public instruction the requests for 
1920 were $128,756, the appropriation $100,000. When con- 
sidered by and of itself each of these departments could 
show valid reasons for having appropriations amounting to 
the sums requested. When the state’s activities as a whole 
are considered, as they are at the time the budget is re- 
viewed, the departments are showm how they can carry on 
their activities for the amounts recommended. 

A large number of instances of this kind might be given. 
It could be showm, for example, that a number of savings 
were made by the board’s being able to recommend what de- 
partment should carry on certain activities. Consolidations 
and reorganizations are affected because of the board’s hav- 
ing worked out a definite financial policy for the state. 


Conclusion 

In concluding this subject 1 wish to state that we in Wis- 
consin believe that we have a budget system that is serving 
our needs and resulting in savings to the tax payers of the 
state. I do not mean Lo state that our system has been de- 
veloped to the extent that it is perfect and cannot be im- 
proved upon. Far be it from that, for we arc constantly 
making a change heie and there in our efforts to get the best 
results. We can truthfully say, however, that the Wisconsin 
budget system through its years of service has demon- 
strated its importance and value. If any of the other states 
have anything better than we have, we shall be glad to learn 
of ways in w Inch our system can be improved and in that way 
profit by their experience. If there is anything in our budget 
experience during the past eight years which will be of as- 
sistance to any other governmental unit, we will be equally 
pleased to share with them what we have and to render them 
every possible assistance in solving the complex problems of 
state finance. 
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The Chairman — Governor Harrington was to have ad- 
dressed us on this subject, but Secretar>^ Riley is just in re- 
ceipt of the following telegram from him: 


Cambridge, Md., August 18 
M. C. Riley, Secy. Governors' Conference, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Exceedingly regret that circumstances at home over which 
1 have no control will prevent my attendance at the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at Salt Lake City. My disappointment is 
keener than I can tell. With best wishes. 

Emerson C. Harrington, Governor of Md. 

The Conference was thereupon adjourned until two 
o’clock p. m. 
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Tuesday, August 19 
Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session was called to order by Governor 
Allen at two o’clock. 

Govi.hnor Alli.n: The conierence will please come to 
order. 

I am pleased indeed to present as your chairman for this 
afternoon’s session Governor J. H. A. Robertson of Okla- 
homa. 

Governor Horertson: Chairman, Ladies and (Gentle- 
men: 

We are to be favored with two addresses this afternoon 
upon “The (Growth and Consolidation of Administrative 
Boards.” We are fortunate in that this subject, an im- 
portant and far reaching one, has been assigned to Govern- 
ors whose states have experienced the growth of these ad- 
ministrative bodies and have just recently, in fact at the last 
sessions of their legislatures, taken steps to coordinate theii 
work and consolidate and systematize the bodies into a 
workable, systematic whole. I introduce to you as the first 
speaker Governor S. R. McKelvie of Nebraska. 

A RESPONSIBLE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

A discussion of the Civil Administrative Code, enacted by 
the thirty-seventh (1919) session of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature. 

Governor Samuel R. McKelvie of Nebraska 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The form of government that 
should be adopted by the states of the Union was contem- 
plated and defined in Article 4, Section 4, of the Federal Con- 
stitution, as follows: 

“The United States shall guarantee to every state in this Union a repub 
hcan form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence ” 
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Nebraska has not been unlike the majority of the states 
of the Union. It early got away from the principles of the 
republic as provided by the Federal Constitution. 

A study of the Constitution reveals at once the principles 
of a republican form of governmenl. There shall be three 
branches of government: executive, legislative and judicial; 
the first two to be filled by popular vote, and the third by 
appointment by the two. 

The form of government is referred to as a “Republic," 
and was never recognized by the fathers who framed it as 
anything else, or as permitting of modification for purposes 
of improvement. It was the first strictly republican form of 
government ever established, and stood as a happy medium 
between the two extremes: autocracy on one hand, wh»ch 
consists of inherited power and authority; and democracy on 
the other, which contemplates direct action by all the people. 
It was, indeed, a representative form of government, the pur* 
poses of which were to protect individual rights and provide 
for the economical and efficient administration of govern* 
mental functions. 

When the Constitution of the State of Nebraska was writ- 
ten in the year 1875, a departure was made from one of the 
fundamental principles of the republic. Instead of electing 
an Executive, provision was made for the election of several 
executives, all of whom, together with the legislative body 
and the members of the Supreme Court, should be selected 
by popular vote. This was a dangeious depaiture, and I 
think it is so recognized now, but it was not as bad as was 
further developed as the state grew, through the creation of 
numerous boards and commissions having both executive 
and administrative power. The idea seemed to be, first, that 
if it was good to elect one executive, it would be equally good 
to elect many; and, second, that greater security to indivi- 
dual and property rights could be obtained through the dif- 
fusion of executive and administrative authority among nu- 
merous elective and appointive officials, boards and com- 
missions. 

Finally, the confusion of authority and responsibility be- 
came so burdensome that it was recognized quite generally 
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as a menace to good government, and some steps were taken 
to improve it. The Thirty-fourth Session of the Nebiaska 
Legislature made provision for a joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and House, and authorized it to study and make recom- 
mendations for governmental and legislative reforms. This 
commdtee made its report, which is dated May 15, 1914, and 
I take from that repoit this statement: 

“The original organization of the state’s business in the Constitution of 
1875, provided for three main divisions of the state government — legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial — with seven executive departments. In the 
Ihirty-mne years which have elapsed since the adoption of this constitu- 
tion, additions have been made to this list from time to time until there are 
now eighty-two distinct objects of appropriation and expenditure.” 

“We recommend that the next Legislature carefully consider each 
department, bureau, institution, board, commission, society and survey 
provided for in the appropriation bills, with a view of their consolidation 
wherever possible, and their reorganization wherever the same will result 
in avoiding duplication of work, a reduction of expense and promotion of 
efficienty.” 

“We recommend that an efTiciency survey of the state be provided for 
by the next session of the Legislature, with a view to bringing the various 
functions under a few departmental heads, so as to promote efficiency, 
organization and economy ” 

Chief Executives of the state, who had been charged with 
the duties that the republic onginally intended should de- 
volve upon them, soon found that their activities were en- 
cumbered with the limitations that accompany the involved 
system of administration through boards and commissions, 
and some of them gave expression to their views. For in- 
stance, Governor Morehead, in his message to the Thirty- 
fourth Session of the Nebraska Legislature, had this to say: 

“I have from the first advocated the consolidation of departments where- 
ever possible, and where I have been able to put this policy in operation, 
it has shown a saving in expense and an improvement in efficiency ” 

In his message to the Thirty-fifth Session, he added: 

“The advantage of classifying the state’s business and putting co- 
ordinate branches under one head has been fully demonstrated by the 
consolidation of the Pure Food, Drug and Dairy Department with the Oil 
Department. ♦ * ♦ Xhe policy of consolidation may. perhaps, 

be carried still further to the advantage of the service, etc.” 
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Then came Governor Neville, who, after having served the 
state two years, made the following observation in his mes- 
sage to the Thirty-seventh Session of the Legislature: 

“The new constitution will, without doubt, provide a more economical 
and efficient method of handling the state’s business than through the 
multitude of boards under the present system The board system is not 
only expensive and inefficient, but, in addition, divides authority and 
responsibility It is, at present, impossible to handle the state’s all an s m 
the efficient manner that would be demanded by any business man in the 
conduct of his private transactions, and the thing most needed is a centrail 
izcd responsibility for the discharge of the trust assumed by men who are 
elected by the people to serve as public officers Divided authority and 
responsibility produces waste and inefficiency, conditions too often in- 
cident to the expenditure of the funds raised m taxes from the people of the 
state ” 

It Will be understood, of course, that Governor Neville’s 
recommendation that these changes be elTcctcd in a consti- 
tutional way is hardly pertinent, because this is not a con- 
stitutional subject, but should be handled through legislative 
act. 

Finally the question was made a matter of direct issue be- 
fore the people when the Republican party, upon entering 
the campaign in the year 1918, included this definite state- 
ment in its platform : 

“We favor the enactment of a Civil Administrative Code in this state 
creating a financial and accounting system whereby a vigorous and ef- 
fective audit over financial expenditures of the state may be established, 
and providing for the consolidation of the boards, institutions, commissions 
and different dc])arlmcnis and agencies of governmciil, thereby eliminat- 
ing useless offices and positions and avoiding the overlapping functions 
thereof, and we further favor the creation of an eflective budget system to 
the end that government functions may be more efficiently and economic- 
ally administered ’’ 

With these recommendations by former Chief Executives, 
and investigating committees to guide it, and charged with 
the promise of the party which prevailed at the last preceding 
election, the Thirty-seventh Session of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature enacted the Civil Administrative Code which out- 
lined a plan of state administration that would overcome 
the shortcomings of the old form. 
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The bill, as it was originally drawn, contained over 500 
pages. This is an important fact, and needs some explana- 
tion. Practically only twenty pages of the bill consisted of 
new legislation, the balance being substantive law which was 
already upon the statute books, and was included in the bill 
only for the purpose of bringing these laws properly under 
the new administrative plan, lunally as the bill passed, it 
contained in it no new legislation except that which was al- 
ready upon the statute books, or that was enacted by sep- 
arate legislation and was later incorporated, except the pro- 
visions which constitute the new plan of administration. 

Foi the guidance of other states which may desire to enact 
such legislation, it may be said that while this method of 
preparing such a piece of legislation is the correct one and 
will prove most practical in the end, it has the disadvantages 
of opening the subject to the wholesale attack that it consti- 
tutes “omnibus” legislation and lays the foundation for a 
great many errors in framing the provisions of the bill. Other 
states which have enacted this legislation have confined 
themselves, I think, to the incorporation ol only the admin- 
istrative form m the act. 

The Civil Administrative Code, as it was passed in Ne- 
braska, eliminates eleven boards and commissions, nine of 
which were composed of elective or appointive state officers 
who served ex-officio, and two of which were appointive; 
and consolidates the duties of these as well as the duties of 
ten other subdivisions that are related to given subjects into 
six administrative departments as follows: Finance, Agri- 
culture, Trade and Commerce, Labor, Public Works and 
Public Welfare. 

There is illustrated most graphically, in the chart which 
is a part of this statement, just what was accomplished 
through the change that is effected from the old plan to the 
new. 

The six principal departments thus created are adminis- 
tered by secretaries who are appointed by the Governor, by 
and with the consent of the Senate. These secretaries re- 
ceive an annual salary of $5,000 each. These are the only 
salaries that are stipulated throughout the entire organiza- 
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tion. The provision for other salaries and compensation for 
services is explained in subsequent paragraphs of this dis- 
cussion. 

The SIX main departments are subdivided into bureaus and 
divisions. The heads of these bureaus and divisions are 
designated as “chiefs.’' In the same sense that the secre- 
taries of the main departments are accountable to the 
Governor as the Chief Executive, the chiefs of bureaus and 
divisions are accountable to the secretaries; and the minor 
employes in the various bureaus and divisions are accountable 
directly to the chiefs. Thus responsibility is fixed at every 
station, and the commonly recognized practices of business 
discipline are thereby established. 

The basic features of the Code are the provision of simple, 
responsible organization and up-to-date administrative 
methods for the departments under the Governor, supplant- 
ing the confused, irresponsible and multifarious commission 
and board organizations. Briefly, the main purpose of the 
last Legislature in reorganizing these departments and pro- 
viding for the installation of business methods was to assure 
and encourage the doing of the work in the state depart- 
ments — present and future — in a responsible, economical 
and efficient manner. 

Department of Finance 

These basic features of the Code are well illustrated in the 
establishment of a centralized and uniform system of ac- 
counting control in the Department of Finance. A uniform 
system of accounting for expenditures is established in this 
department for all of the departments. To reduce duplica- 
tion in financial accounting, and to obtain control over the 
expenditures, the Division of Accounts and Pay Rolls in the 
Department of Finance has taken over the financial account- 
ing work formerly carried on in the separate departments, 
boards or commissions. This relieves the departments of 
financial accounting details, eliminates the separate depart- 
mental books of accounts, and has the effect of considerably 
reducing the number of positions required for this work. 
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Heretofore, there have been no controlling accounts kept, 
and purchases were made and contracts let without anyone 
certifying that there were funds available to meet the ex- 
pense. Detailed items have been carried as separate appro- 
priations and separate funds, and under the Code these ap- 
propriations are all merged in a Salary and Maintenance 
Fund for the operation of the department, and the expendi- 
tures from these funds are distributed in the Department of 
Finance to the different bureaus and divisions within each 
department, and to nine standard expense accounts. As 
soon as a purchase order is given by any of the departments, 
or an expenditure contract entered into, the estimated cost 
of the purchase or contract is charged to the respective fund 
in that department by the Department of Finance, and when 
the purchase is completed, this fund is liquidated by the 
difference between the estimated cost and the actual cost as 
allowed by voucher. This controlling system prevents ex- 
penditures exceeding appropriations, and avoids the creation 
of deficits. At the end of each month, the Department ol 
Finance certifies to each of the Code Departments the money 
remaining unencumbered in each one of their funds, and the 
departments also make a report to the Governor and to the 
Auditor of the expenditures from each fund for the month 
previous, and a check is made with the Auditor and Trea- 
surer of the unexpended balance in each fund. In the de- 
velopment of the centralized accounting plan, special atten- 
tion has been given to the matter of having the accounting 
records and procedure made simple and practical, and yet 
sufficiently comprehensive to currently reflect the depart- 
mental financial conditions and transactions, the work done, 
and results accomplished under each activity in each depart- 
ment. The accotint plan facilitates systematic and intelligent 
administration of all appropr'alions, and makes possible the 
compilation of periodic statements of receipts and expendi- 
tures and of general financial statements by the Department 
of Finance. 

Heretofore it has been customary in some of the depart- 
ments, boards and commissions to carry cash funds; and 
some of these cash funds, created by fees, issuing licenses or 
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making examinations, have been deposited in local banks in 
the name of the head of the department, board or commis- 
sion, and personal checks have been drawn for expenditures. 
Under the Code this questionable practice is done away with 
in each instance, and all money collected by any of the Code 
departments m the name of the State must go at once in the 
full amount to the State Treasurer, and then the expenditures 
are made by properly certified vouchers on the Auditor. 

One of the important changes made is that of the method 
of payment of employes. Under the former system, each 
employe made out a voucher each month for the salary due 
him, and aftei the approval and reapproval of such voucher 
through various departments, a warrant was issued by the 
State Auditor to each individual employe by which the em- 
ploye obtained his salary. The Department of Finance now 
makes out departmental pay rolls for all employes and, after 
proper certification on the part of the respective department 
heads, the employes’ warrants are made out by the Auditor 
directly from the pay roll. This centralization of pay roll 
preparation reduces considerably the number of records and 
the amount of time spent by the individual employes. The 
four hundred or more individual vouchers heretofore made 
out each month by employes for salaries are now reduced 
to six, or at most ten, departmental pay roll vouchers. 

In this connection, a daily and monthly work report is 
established in each department which is the basis of the pre- 
paration of the pay roll voucher. This daily and monthly 
work report shows the service each day for each employe in 
each of the departments under the Code, and uniform regu- 
lations have been established in regard to vacation allowance 
and sick leave. Heretofore there has been no record in the 
departments of actual attendance each day, and the only 
check that was available was the statement of the head of 
the department, board or commission that the employe com- 
pleted a month’s service. Now the records automatically 
show whether the employe was working each day and, if ab- 
sent any days, the reason is shown. 

The reorganization of the executive departments and the 
study of the duties of the different positions have brought out 
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dearly the confused conditions formerly existing in respect 
to the relationship of pay to work. As this became evident 
it seemed necessary to establish some salary standardization 
form which would classify salaries according to work per- 
formed, and also would be a basis for the preparation of the 
budget to be submitted by the Department of Finance to the 
Governor, and by the Governor to the Legislature. Under 
the salary standardization plan and classification of positions 
in accordance with the duties performed, insurance of the 
same pay for the same duties is carried throughout the slate 
service regardless of departmental lines or location oi posi- 
tions. This plan also makes possible the recognition of in- 
creased efficiency in the same position through advancement 
m pay of an individual within the proper limits at certain 
specified lengths of service. This salary standardization also 
furnishes a practical basis for promotion from a lower to a 
higher grade of duties, thus broadening the oppoitunity ol 
promotion and encouraging those who are fit to enter and 
remain in the state service. 

While this is not a complete civil service plan, it follows the 
lines of the civil service plan by pioviding that after an em- 
ploye has served a probation period of three months, they 
cannot be discharged from their position without a heaiing 
before three of the secretaries, if such hearing is lecpiested by 
the employe. 

The salaries increase within each grade automatically at 
SIX months or one year periods, and promotions are made 
from the lower grades to the higher grades in each classifica- 
tion of service upon the recommendation of the secretary and 
approval of the governor. 

The use of uniform titles lor the designation of positions, 
each title carrying with it a clear conception of the general 
character and value of the position, is of invaluable aid to 
the departments and to the Legislature in considering or- 
ganization needs and in the uniform and consistent treatment 
of salary provisions based upon duties and efficiency. 

Through the Department of Finance there is kept an em- 
ployes’ efficiency service record, which at all times will be 
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kept up to dale, and wdl be used as a basis of lecommenda- 
lion for promotion from one grade to another. 

One of the leading functions of the department of Finance 
will be the preparation and submission to the Legislature 
(for its approval or change), a budget of the expenditures 
and revenues for the next biennium. In the preparation of 
this budget, the Department of I'inancc receives and re- 
views all estimates of revenues and expenditures, from the 
different departments, and arranges such estimates accord- 
ing to the uniform accounting system and, after inquiry 
and investigation of any of the items, submits a state budget 
to the Legislature, embracing therein the amounts recom- 
mended by him to be appropriated to the respective depart- 
ments for all purposes, as well as a statement of the estimated 
revenues from taxation, the estimated revenues from sources 
other than taxation, and an estimate of the amount required 
to be raised by taxation. 

The adoption of this more systematic budget system by 
the last legislature in the Code Bill is in keeping with the ac- 
tion of the other Legislatures of most of the states and with 
the demand that is being made over the Nation for the adop- 
tion of this plan by Ihe Federal Government. Instead of 
each department, board and commission going before the 
committees of the Legislature in behalf of their own depart- 
ments and urging increased appropriations, the budget sys- 
tem shows to the Legislature and its committees in a clear 
and concise form the financial needs of each department, and 
the total expense needed for the departments is itemized on 
a supporting schedule distributed for the nine standard ex- 
pense accounts. 

Another centralized controlling function of the Depart- 
ment of Finance is the purchase of stationery and office sup- 
plies for all of the state activities except the State University 
and the State Normal Schools, and the purchase of all sup- 
plies and equipment for the six departments under the Code. 
The central purchasing plan permits of standardization of 
purchases and buying in larger quantities and at lower costs. 
It is of benefit to the state, and aids the concerns selling sup- 
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plies to the state in dealing with only one department in sell- 
ing their supplies to the state. 

Within the Department of Finance is created the Bureau 
of Taxation, and the law gives this Bureau, through the De- 
partment of Finance, supervisory powers over all taxation 
questions m the state, leaving the final review with the State 
Board of Equalization. This is the system that has been 
adopted in a great many states, doing away with equalization 
boards, and establishing tax commissioners or commissions, 
and it gives the state more power and authority to see that 
the taxation laws of the state are uniformly and accurately 
carried out in the assessment of all property that is taxable, 
and in the equalization of such property for taxation pur- 
poses. 


Department of A(iRicuLTUHE 

The Department of Agriculture in a state like Nebraska 
is a very important one, and its activities under the Code 
have been so extended and elaborated as to comprehend the 
enforcement of all laws that relate to this subject in the 
state. This is the first Department of Agriculture Nebraska 
has ever had having full police power and control over the 
enforcement of laws relating to the subject of agriculture in 
all its branches. 

Within this Department, the Bureau of Foods, Drugs, 
Dairy and Oils has extensive duties, and is charged with the 
enforcement of laws relating to fourteen different subjects, 
as follows: Food, sanitation of food, cold storage, drugs, 
commercial feeding stuffs, gasoline and kerosene, paint and 
linseed oil, imitation butter, commercial fertilizers, live stock 
remedies, dairy laws, weights and measures, agricultural 
seeds and hotel laws. This bureau maintains a chemical 
laboratory to which official samples of any articles coming 
under these laws for analysis are submitted. The bureau 
has a field force of fifteen to twenty inspectors. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has charge of the work 
formerly performed by the Live Stock Sanitary Board. Cer- 
tain special appropriations were made by the last Legislature 
for investigation and emergency work relating to live stock. 
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including one foi the prevention of hog cholera, and another 
for cattle tuberculosis. This bureau and the Division ol 
Dairy Industry co-operate very closely in the enforcement 
of the provisions of the laws relating to the test of dairy 
herds for tuber(*ulosis. Provisions of the stallion registration 
laws are also here enforced. The Division of Dairy Industr\ 
gives larger emphasis to this subject than was formerly done, 
and places special emphasis upon the enlorcement of laws 
relating to this subject. Licenses are issued under the dair\ 
and Babcock license test laws to operators of creameries, 
cheese factories, condenscis, manufacture! s ol wholesale 
and retail ice cream, and cream station operators, as well as 
to jnirchasers and dealers under certain conditions. 

Ilie division oi Weights and Mcasuies has control of the 
inspection of scales, as well as liquid measuring devices, in- 
cluding oil and gasoline measuring pumps. This division 
also enforces the laws relating to the standardization ol 
building material, such as brick, as well as the sale oi coal and 
coke by weight only, also all dry commodities must be sold 
by weight or numerical count unless otherwise agrec'd 

The (iame and b"ish C'.ommission, which existed undei the 
old law, becomes a division of the Department ol Agiiculture 
under the (k)de, and has control of the same subjects that 
w^cre lormeiiv admmisteied by it 

A Bureau ol Markets and Maikeling is created in the De- 
partment of Agriculture The original purpose of this biiieau 
IS to aid farmers in the solution of their problems of dislribu- 
tion, and to enforce the laws that relate to this subject. It 
has charge of the preparation of the official agricultural 
statistics for the state, and these are used in direct relation 
to the subjects of state development and publicity. Methods 
of sorting and grading agricultural products will be evolved 
so that the markets of the world will be open without preju- 
dice to all of the products from the farms of Nebraska 

Department of Trade and Commerce 

The Department of Trade and Commerce combines the 
former banking, insuiance, fire prevention and securities de- 
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The Bureau of Banking has supervision over all state 
banks, building and loan associations, trust companies and 
investment companies. 

The Bureau of Insurance deals with this subject in all its 
branches, and is in charge of a trained actuary, with a full 
corps of examiners. 

The Bureau of Securities was iormerly known as the “Blue 
Sky Department,” and was administered under the Railway 
Commission. This bureau has supervision over the issue and 
sale of the securities of all corporations, co-parlnerships and 
individual enterprises in the state. 

The Bureau of Fire Prevention, which was formerly the 
Fire (Commission, has to do with the investigation of fire sup- 
posed to be of incendiary origin, the inspection of dangerous 
exposures, faulty constructions, lire escapes, and has author- 
ity to condemn buildings that menace the safety of life and 
properly. 


Departmi:nt or Labor 

This department administers the laws related to work- 
man’s compensation and employer’s liability, the welfare of 
workers, conducts a free employment bureau, compiles in- 
dustrial statistics, makes inspections and enforces the laws 
relating to child labor, and health and safety regulations. 
These laws were formerly administered by the Commissioner 
of Labor, but the duties of the department now are much 
more extensive than they formerly were, and the work of the 
department now reaches into many new fields. 

Department of Public Works 

For the present, the most important subdivision in this de- 
partment is the Bureau of Roads and Bridges. The Thirty- 
seventh Session of the Nebraska Legislature enacted a group 
of road laws that are very comprehensive in their meaning, 
and lay the foundation for an extensive campaign of road im- 
provement and development throughout the state. The first 
of these laws defines over 4,500 miles of road for immediate 
improvement as state roads. State Aid Road Funds appro- 
priated by the Federal Government and the state funds that 
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are created to equal the Federal funds will be spent in the 
improvement of these roads. This improvement will con- 
sist of grading, drainage and the installation of permanent 
bridges and culverts. 

Hard surfacing of roads may be provided through the cre- 
ation of paving districts by property owners and ones im- 
mediately affected. 

This bureau has charge of the construction of all state and 
Federal Aid roads, the designing of all county bridges, the 
construction of state aid bridges, and the administration of 
the motor vehicle tax laws. This bureau works in close co- 
operation with the county commissioners and supervisors, 
and with the Federal Government in supervising the ex- 
penditure of funds for the improvement of the system of 
state roads. 

Also a motor vehicle license law was passed, transferring 
this department from the Secretary of State to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and providing that three-fourths of 
all motor vehicle taxes should be used under the direction of 
the Department of Public Works for the maintenance of the 
state road system. 

Nebraska’s appropriation for road development for the 
present biennium amounts to nearly ten million dollars, all 
of which is exclusive of bond issues. 

Another very important bureau in this department is Irri- 
gation, Water Power and Drainage. Nebraska has a very 
rich irrigated section, and it is being constantly developed. 
It also has many valuable water power sites, some of which 
have been developed, and others will be developed in the 
course of time. 

Department of Public Welfare 

The general powers of the Department of Public Welfare, 
in short, are as follows: Supervision and control over mat- 
ters relating to sanitation, quarantine and general public 
health, licensing of professional groups of people, paroling of 
prisoners, and child welfare, which includes inspection and 
licensing of maternity homes. 
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Sixteen former departments and boards have been grouped 
into the Department of Public Welfare, which, with proper 
administration, add greatly to their efficiency and economy. 
All records, past and future, will be kept in a central office 
in the State House in Lincoln. All communications, in- 
quiries, applications for license, and all matters relating to 
the welfare of the public, are addressed to the secretary of 
the Department of Public Welfare, Lincoln. Such matters 
as may be taken care of from the records in the central office 
will be answered the day received. If they require more 
careful research or expert opinion, they will be sent to one of 
bureau chiefs and answered directly by him. 

The Bureau of Health is under the supervision of a chief, 
and has the following divisions: Contagious and Communi- 
cable Diseases, Bacteriological Laboratory, Sanitation, 
Sanitary Engineering, Venereal Diseases and Vital Statistics, 
each supervised by experts along these particular lines. 

Formerly there were ten examining boards, with as many 
sets of records, the latter scattered from one end of the state 
to the other. The records of all these boards are now brought 
to Lincoln, taken out of the present dry goods boxes, and 
properly placed in suitable filing cabinets. In the past each 
pvaminin g board chose the form and size of their licenses and 
certificates. These are now standardized, which will greatly 
assist the clerks of the several counties in filing the same. 
No powers of any nature are taken from these various examin- 
ing boards. However, by the centralization and preservation 
of records, the secretary of the board is relieved of much co- 
respondence, as all applications and the handling of all fees 
is done through the office of the Secretary of Public Welfare. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Examining Boards is the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Public Welfare, and “shall have 
the right at all times to inspect the equipment and methods 
of teaching in all professional schools, and shall have the 
power to refuse examination to the graduates of any school, 
which, upon proper notice and hearing, shall be adjudged 
not a professional school in good standing as defined by the 
laws of this state.” The following divisions come under this 
bureau : Physicians and Surgeons, Osteopathy and Osteopa- 
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thic Physicians, Chiropractic, Dentists, Nurses, Pharmacy, 
Optometry, Embalmers, Veterinary Medicine and Chirop- 
ody. All licenses to practice are issued by the Department 
of Public Welfare upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners of the various divisions. 

The powers of the former Board of Pardons and Paroles 
are now vested in this department, and come under the Bu- 
reau of Social Service. The chief of this bureau also has the 
Divisions of Charities and Correction. All applications foi 
pardons and paroles are now made to the Secretary of the 
Department of Public Welfare, and the Bureau of Social 
Service makes full investigation necessary in each case, and 
a final decision on parole rendered which will best insure the 
person’s self support and accomplish his reformation. Suit- 
able assistants will be chosen from members of the depart- 
ment or institutions to aid the department in coming to a 
final desision on applications for pardon or parole. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Child Welfare has the general 
supervision of dependent and delinquent children, child aid 
and custodian records; investigates the importation of de- 
pendent children from other states; visits children placed, 
but not legally adopted; looks after the abused; and cares 
for their training and education. Under the Bureau of Child 
Welfare comes also the Division of Maternity Homes. This 
division will work with the Board of Examiners in inspecting 
maternity homes and private homes where dependent chil- 
dren are placed. 

With the reorganization of the departments under the 
Governor, a system of uniform reports has been adopted. 
These reports will be made out each week by the bureaus or 
divisions in each department, and then will be submitted to 
the secretary of the department, where they will be compiled 
and the secretary will make a weekly report showing the 
work performed throughout his whole department. Through 
these the Governor, as Chief Executive, will be able cur- 
rently to visualize administrative conditions and results, and 
these will also be made the basis for the annual reports to the 
Legislature and to the public. 
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It IS only fair to enumerate some of the arguments that are 
made against the Civil Administrative Code as a plan for 
handling the state’s business. 

The argument is made that it is dangerous because it is 
“one-man-power,” and is therefore autocratic in its ten- 
dencies. At first this argument is very effective, and inclines 
to create a widespread opposition, but upon analysis it is 
found to be only a bogey-man and is not supported by the 
practical resulls. 

I think anyone will admit that power is dangerous if it is 
not properly defined and restricted, but the Civil Adminis- 
trative Code does this. It only fixes responsibility for the ex- 
ercise of power where it has been created by a definite legis- 
lative act. So the Chief Executive, who, under this plan, 
becomes the controlling factor in handling the state’s busi- 
ness, does not acquire any more power than is given him in 
the laws which he is directed to administer. There is no re- 
lation between this kind of power and autocratic power, for 
the one obtains without consent of the people, while the 
other applies only to authority that is given and may be with- 
drawn by the people. There is an additional safeguard, too, 
that the Executive who abuses the authority and responsi- 
bility that is thus reposed in him, promptly lays the founda- 
tion for his defeat when he seeks re-election. 

It is my opinion that successful administration does not 
come through the limiting of the administrative activities of 
those who are elected to responsible positions. Big men- 
that is, men who are suitable for these positions — will not ac- 
cept positions where the exercise of their ability is so hamp- 
ered, and the consequence is that men of lesser qualities seek 
these positions purely for the advantages they may obtain 
for themselves. 

Another argument that is used by the opposition is that 
the giving of so much discretionary authority to the Chief 
Executive in selecting employes for the state encourages the 
building of a “machine.” I cannot speak for other states, 
but I rate the intelligence of Nebraska people too high to re- 
flect thus unfavorably upon it. I do not believe that it would 
be possible for any public official to effect, through appoint- 
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ment, an organization that will, for any considerable length 
of lime, defeat the will of the people in selecting its officials 
and representatives. It has been tried in the past, and it has 
always failed, and I believe that public officials are coming 
more and more to understand that their positions are not 
made secure by the exercise of appointive power, but rather 
by the rendering of capable, efficient service in the respons- 
ible positions which they occupy. 

The history of Nebraska’s political past stands as a very 
good answer to the charge that there is danger of machine 
building when liberal appointive power is encouraged. There 
was a time when the Chief Executive of Nebraska made many 
times as many appointments as he may make under the 
present Civil Administrative Code. Those were the days 
when all appointments in the state institutions were made 
by the Chief Executive. Now these appointments are made 
by the Board of Commissioners of Public Institutions, which 
is a constitutional body, the members of which are appointed 
by the Governor, and I think no one can recall a time when, 
with all of those appointments, it was possible for any Chief 
Executive to perpetuate himself in office or obtain a pro- 
motion in office through the abuse of that appointive privi- 
lege. 

Moreover, it is an actual fact that under the Civil Admin- 
istrative Code the same amount of work is accomplished with 
fewer employes than under the former system. 

A practical illustration of the principles of the Civil Ad- 
ministrative Code may be found in any well organized busi- 
ness. Take, for instance, a department store. There will be 
found a responsible form of administrative government in 
which every employe makes an accounting to someone in 
higher authority, and no department is left for administra- 
tion to a group of individuals with divided authority or re- 
sponsibility. 

The handling of public business through boards and com- 
missions is even worse than it might be in private business, 
for here you find the ever-present disposition on the part of 
the members of such groups to “play politics.” In the in- 
stance of boards which consist of elective officers who serve 
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as ex-officio members, the condition of “too much politics’" 
is an actual barrier to the accomplishment of results if the 
board happens to consist of members of opposing parties or 
warring factions; nor is this difficulty entirely eliminated in 
the instance of boards which consist of members of the same 
party. The one who is disposed to use his public position for 
personal or partisan advantage is the more encouraged to do 
so when he serves as a member of a board or commission 
where the opportunity is afforded for avoiding the assump- 
tion of responsibility, or fixing the blame for action. 

The Civil Administrative Code form of government is 
fashioned after our National Cabinet, and it looks ultimately 
toward the reduction of the number of elective state officers— 
in other words, the short ballot. This principle could not be 
put into full effect in Nebraska at this time because there are 
a number of elective officers whose positions are created by 
the constitution, enumerated as follows: Secretary of State, 
Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney General, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Commissioner of Public Lands and Build- 
ings, Railway Commission and Commissioners of State 
Institutions.* None of these offices are affected in any way 
by the Code except that in some instances the elective offi- 
cials are removed as ex-officio members of boards. 

When the Code was put into effect in Nebraska, the state 
employed the services of a firm of business engineers. This 
enabled the installation of the system, the details of which 
have been defined in some of the foregoing paragraphs. It 
is functioning very satisfactorily, and there is every reason 
to believe that under this plan of administration the service 
to the state by its officials will have been increased mani- 
fold. 

The Chairman — We are grateful to the Governor of Ne- 
braska for this very instructive and interesting address. We 
will now hear the paper of Governor Davis of Idaho on this 
same subject. I regret to have to announce that Governor 
Davis is indisposed and therefore cannot be with us in person. 
His paper will be read by his secretary. 

♦ Constitutional, but appointive by the Governor. 
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Idaho’s New Civil Administrative Code 
Governor D. W. Davis of Idaho 

Fellow Governors, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This is the dawn of a new era in civil administration. As 
I have watched the workings of the new plan of the cabinet 
form of centralized state government in Idaho, where fifty- 
one departments, boards and bureaus have been put under 
nine heads I am convinced of this. I have actually seen the 
enthusiasm, the exchange of ideas, the feeling of added re- 
sponsibility, as I sat in the cabinet meetings and have noted 
the difference between the old regime and the new, and I have 
come to believe the day past when the wornout creaking 
system of state government will do. It is my firm belief that 
in Idaho the red tape and costly duplication of the past is 
gone. 

I believe we will all agree that public opinion is the final 
court which sits on the acts of public officials and this public 
opinion is tired of the loose methods that have characterized 
the conduct of state affairs in most of our commonwealths in 
the past. 

There is much to make us believe that the great war just 
ended has not only taught us military and moral lessons but 
also political lessons which it is well for us to absorb. Despite 
a plentitude of money and man power we and our allies could 
not win the war against the centralized forces of the Central 
Powers until we ourselves became centralized. It was put- 
ting the power of direction and administration in central 
hands that finally won the war. 

In these days of unrest we have another war to win. It is 
the war for civil health and we can be victorious by the ac- 
complishment of intelligent centralization of the functions 
of state. 

A broader spirit prevails in Idaho today than I have ever 
known before. The people of our splendid commonwealth 
seem willing to give the consolidated form of state govern- 
ment a fair trial. There will be objections I know, yet the 
spirit has been so splendid up to this time that I cannot re- 
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frain from speaking of it. Not long ago it came back to me 
that one of the former governors of Idaho, a distinguished 
private citizen now, and a member of a political party oppo- 
site to mine, a man who had been through the responsibilities 
of the governor’s chair, and knew its problems, said, “The 
Davis law, providing for the consolidation of state govern- 
mental functions is the best piece of legislation placed in the 
laws of Idaho since the adoption of the constitution.” I re- 
fer to former Governor James H. Hawley. The considerable 
following of Governor Hawley will help make public opinion 
favorable even before we can get big results, but already the 
public of Idaho is gaining confidence in the plan through 
definite knowledge of what is being accomplished. It was 
not so much the effect on the people of what this man would 
say that pleased me, but rather the indication of the broad 
spirit of patriotic love for his state which he had which shows 
the trend of the times. 

This broader spirit of partisanship is tearing off the false 
mask of political self aggrandizement and leaving the office- 
holder the sculptor to fashion the statue called “Results” 
with either efficient or inefficient lingers before the gaze of a 
great and thinking people, and no governor it would seem to 
me IS able to “deliver the goods” as they must be delivered 
without the centralization of the functions of state govern- 
ment such as we have today in Idaho. 

This centralization has two marked effects. It brings bet- 
ter men into public life and it arouses in the people a higher 
regard for their duty in selecting their officials. 

You will all agree that throughout the political history of 
the states, Governors have taken office without a working 
opportunity and that the pathway of their political life has 
in a great number of instances been strewn with the wrecks 
of political tragedy. Business and professional men knowing 
this could not afford, they thought, to take a state office be- 
low the governorship, nor even the governorship, because 
they could not take the chance of losing caste in their state. 
But under this new system state government becomes a 
great business and good men can be drafted to become gen- 
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eral managers or heads of departments because their intel- 
lect and energy can be developed and results shown. 

The system’s success largely hinges on department heads 
and in Idaho I have been successful in drafting big men for 
the several departments. Their salaries are small and will 
be until the public recognizes the value of the men, but the 
ideals of office holding are raised by the opportunities for 
good and big work which come to them. Under this system 
there is no stated time for a term of office, and when the pub- 
lic realizes what it means the good men wUl stay. Under the 
old system an appointee to a board or even to the headship 
of a department knew he would retain office for at least two 
years. He was a politician placed for political reasons 
and he did not have to report to any one. Today the success 
of the system and the success of the individual responsible 
for it depends on efficiency. Most of these men are experts 
in their line and therefore dependable, so that office holding 
is a higher occupation in Idaho than ever before and this has 
had an astonishing effect on the personnel of our workers. 

For instance, in the Department of Finance which is sub- 
stituted for the state depository board and the state exam- 
iners, I have been fortunate enough to secure an extremely 
successful banker, a man of large affairs to whom the salary 
of the position is practically nothing. He is serving because 
he loves Idaho and sees the opportunity to make a splendid 
record. 

At the head of our Department of Public Investments, 
which takes over the duties of the land register and part of 
the duties of the land commissioner, and operates our newly 
created investment bank, is a man who at one time held a 
high salaried position with a great mortgage company, and 
he knows values. 

In the Department of Public Welfare a man of broad sym- 
pathies, with wide experience in Washington and with four 
years to his credit in pure food work, is the head of the de- 
partment, and this department has in charge under the new 
regime the state asylums, the soldiers’ home, the state board 
of health, the bureau of vital statistics, the dairy food and 
sanitary inspection and the state bacteriologist. 
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In the Department of Agriculture I have a man who has 
spent his entire lifetime in successful farming and stock rais- 
ing and he knows the inner problems of the agriculturist. He 
has taken over 12 departments, while the head of the de- 
partment of law enforcement has seen 13 chairmen and 13 
secretaries as well as the same number of boards and bureaus 
disappear. This man assumed the headship of the depart- 
ment at the same time acting as secretary of state but in 
doing this we saved one salary, for he receives no remunera- 
tion for his work as head of the department of law enforce- 
ment. 

The Department of Public Works has as its commissioner 
an Idaho man who received his schooling in business of more 
than 20 years in the purchasing and administrative depart- 
ments of a number of great mining companies and he became 
particularly well qualified to take charge of the purchasing 
department, the Highway Commission, the building of the 
capitol wings and the superintendency of public parks. 

At the head of the Division of Commerce and Industry, 
which took over the duties of the Bank Commissioner, the 
Insurance Commissioner, the management of the state in- 
surance funds and the administration of the blue sky law, 
I appointed a man whom I had selected for state bank ex- 
aminer and he also is a banker of wide experience. 

The Department of Immigration, Labor and Statistics, in 
which is incorporated the publicity bureau, is in charge of an 
experienced newspaper man. He prepares the advertise- 
ments for the state land sales and he is an expert, not only in 
writing attractive stories on the advantages of the state but 
in calling the attention of the people through advertising to 
its advantages. 

In this connection another splendid example of business 
efficiency stands out with financial results to back it as a 
plan when it is found that under one name some of the func- 
tions of the former land department — made up of elective 
officers — have brought a profit in land sales of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars over previous sales for the same 
amount of acreage. The department itself has been run at 
far less overhead than was thought possible in the old days. 
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Another of my commissioners, who is serving purely from 
patriotic purposes is the head of the Reclamation De- 
partment and he had not more than assumed office before he 
was called upon to exercise all of his talents because of the 
water shortage. An engineer of high standing, the income 
he now receives is small in comparison to what he might 
make just at this time, but he realizes that the record of his 
department and the wide acquaintanceship which he will 
make will be a huge asset to him if at any time he again 
should enter private engineering work. 

Briefly this resume touches on the possibility of drafting 
good men. 

The other point which is fundamental is the standpoint of 
the people in relation to the consolidation of governmental 
activities for therein lies a strengthening psychological in- 
fluence among the voters. They know now that they must 
pick good men for the management of their great business, 
because it would be dangerous not to do so. 

To those of you who might contemplate an effort to estab- 
lish such a system in your commonwealth, may I say that a 
careful analysis of the elements supporting and fighting the 
establishment of the system prompts me to say that on the 
side against its adoption can be found firmly aligned the 
professional politician, while the supporting elements are 
those always found on the side of the public and its good. 
Political scientists have held no disagreement for the past 
two decades on the principal of the plan of consolidation and 
I believe a great truism today is “We must conduct the 
state’s business just as efficiently as we would a private bus- 
ness.” 

I have the honor to head one of the states with compar- 
atively small population but we have an assessed valuation 
of five hundred millions of dollars. It is a very fair and I 
think lucid exposition of the consolidated system to say that 
we are like a great business with a half billion capital. We 
are spending more than ten million dollars this biennium in 
improvements and we are far better able to spend the people’s 
money intelligently and to administer their affairs rightfully 
than ever before. 
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I trust I may be pardoned for repeating a request made a 
the first meeting of the Idaho Cabinet. “Gentlemen,” was 
the demand at that time, “we will expect your monthly re- 
ports to contain statements of what you have accomplished, 
not roseate predictions of what you expect to achieve.” 
Logically pursuing this line of thought, may I not offer some 
few of the concrete results of the first four months of the oper- 
ation of our system. 

As several of you may know, Idaho’s north and south 
highway has been the subject of oratory in our state for the 
past six campaigns, but until recently it has remained an il- 
lusory boulevard, existing largely in the minds of the poli- 
ticians. Those connected with the administration have 
taken no inconsiderable pride in an announcement from our 
commissioner of public works to the effect that the north and 
south highway will be safely passable by the summer of 1921. 
The road will become a reality with the completion of two 
contracts recently let which total more than a million dollars. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry has adopted 
a policy of personal interest in the welfare of the individual 
bank. Series of improved forms have been suggested to dif- 
ferent bank directors and in more than one instance it has 
been found possible to change profitably an entire system of 
bank management. Increased receipts and decreased office 
expense have been outstanding features of the administra- 
tion of the commerce and industry commissioner. The fig- 
ures show favorable balances in both the receipt and expense 
columns. 

A recent achievement of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, Labor and Statistics was the thorough advertising of a 
resale of eleven thousand acres of state lands at Rexburg. 
This transaction netted the Idaho treasury one hundred 
eighty seven thousand dollars. 

Vigorous efficiency in the department of public invest- 
ments already has begun to pay substantial dividends. The 
commissioner reported at a recent cabinet meeting that his 
collection on certificates of sale of land, timber and interest 
on loans for the seven months ending July 31 were approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand dollars greater than the 
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ingatherings of the same period of 1918. Legal action is the 
sword being relied upon to sever the Gordian knots into which 
many of the state loans had revolved themselves. Sales al- 
ready have been made in several instances and there are now 
in the courts forty-seven cases which will be carried to a 
prompt conclusion, while there were found as an inheritance 
of the old regime 151 past due mortgages, some on which 
neither interest or taxes had been paid in five years. 

In other years, when the state register commenced suit on 
an overdue loan, he was often interferred with by our over- 
zealous land board, but the present commissioner of public 
investments is not and will not be deterred by action inter- 
rupting the full exercise of his authority. In brief, Idaho’s 
farm loan transactions are being raised to a plane of business 
efficiency. Encumbered mortgages are being cleared and un- 
fortunate loans are being either foreclosed or re-written on 
the basis of a sane valuation of the property. A banker, my- 
self, I confess that I was rather more than astounded by the 
condition in which I found many of the state loans. It was 
once asserted that Idaho had never lost a loan dollar, but 
the sole reason that boast could be made successfully was 
that no attempt had been made to collect from delinquent 
debtors. 

Our Commissioner of Agriculture has declared that he in- 
tends to protect the farmer adequately from the moment his 
seed is planted in the ground until he actually receives his 
check. Pursuant to that policy he has established thoroughly 
advertised grades on Idaho potatoes, hay, grain, apples, 
prunes and cherries; he has furnished the farmers market re- 
ports in the form of a regular bulletin service; he has author- 
ized the licensing of capable individuals to weigh grain at the 
various bonded warehouses in the state; he has seen that 
sufficient inspectors have been put into the field to guard 
against all species of injustice and he has examined carefully 
into charges of fraudulent dealing and he has launched vigor- 
ous campaigns against both plant and animal diseases where 
ever he has found them. ’ 

The Agricultural Department is vitally important in the 
state of Idaho because sixty-five per cent of our people are 
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intimately interested in some form of food production, and 
three hundred thirty-five millions of our wealth may be 
found invested in land and live stock. 

Administered by the Secretary of State, at an initial saving 
of the salary which would have been paid a commissioner, 
the department of law enforcement has achieved unusual 
things in its bureaus of constabulary and of fish and game. 
In the fish and game bureaus more than twice as many li- 
censes have been issued in the first six months of 1919 as 
were issued in the same period of the preceding yeai, and 
there is every reason to expect that this ratio will continue 
to manifest itself. The officers of our state constabulary re- 
cently have been paying particular attention to licenseless 
automobiles and to the occasional bootlegger who still in- 
flicts his wares upon a long suffering citizenry. It has been 
estimated that revenue saved by the strict enforcement of 
the automobile licenses alone has more than paid for the 
operation of the constabulary bureau. 

In the Department of Finance foundations are now being 
laid for the preparation of a state budget which will elim- 
inate the serious evils resulting from haphazard appropria- 
tions made by the legislative committees. This budget will 
be a careful, scientific analysis of the financial needs of our 
institutions and departments, designed, of course, to enable 
the legislature to authorize equitable expenitures. 

The Commissioner of Finance recently has introduced into 
all the counties of the state a new and thoroughly modern- 
ized system of bookkeeping; where before there were 44 dif- 
ferent systems there now is one. County officials throughout 
the state have acknowledged that this improved system af- 
fords complete records, makes information readily available 
and saves time. 

This department has examined carefully the bonded in- 
debtedness of the several counties with the view of super- 
vising bond sales. Recently, too, it has carried on an active 
campaign through the banks of the state, urging against the 
exchange of government bonds for othei so-called securities. 
This latter campaign has met with a cordial response from 
patriotic minded individuals. 
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Complete coordination of the work of our three state in- 
stitutions devoted to the care of the insane has been one of 
the outstanding achievements of the commissioner of public 
welfare. By a process of conferences, visits of inspection, 
and continual contact through correspondence, the superin- 
tendents of the three asylums have been enabled to profit by 
their mutual mistakes and mutual proficiencies. Surveys of 
all three institutions will be made some time in the near fu- 
ture by investigators representing the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene. 

Among the spectacular accomplishments of our commis- 
sioner of reclamation was the satisfactory adjustment of 
difficulties arising from Idaho’s unusual water shortage of 
the current ^ ear. The state was faced with the most serious 
water scarcity in its history and it can readily be imagined 
by those who know irrigation that the commissioner was 
overwhelmed with conflicting claims. His success in making 
satisfactory adjustments speaks well for his ability both as 
a diplomat and as an engineer. His solution of the problem 
which was both physical and psychological and the rotation 
of water under his d'.rect'on literally saved millions. 

By a careful compilation of weather bureau reports for the 
past twenty years the commissioner of reclamation expects 
to be able to issue timely warnings if there is any likelihood 
of a repetition of our 1919 calamity. He believes that failure 
to use early spring water contributed largely to our present 
difficulties and thinks that if the farmers can be warned in 
time next year a similar catastrophe may be avoided 

In private business we have all of us noted that where in- 
dividual responsibility is lacking there is lacking efficiency. 
The same thing holds true in public business. The indi- 
vidual with no responsibility does not get results. Even 
great business men today at the head of great corporations, 
employ professional auditors to check them up and to make 
them report to themselves. The centralizing of public busi- 
ness where heads of departments and their subordinates have 
some one to check them up means better work. The board 
or bureau of the old regime provided a cloak behind which 
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the individual might hide his procrastination or weakness. 
Today in Idaho the cloak is rent and the individual exposed. 

The Chairman — Governors, we have heard two excellent 
addresses upon a very live subject. What is your pleasure? 

I notice by the program that we are to leave for Saltair at 
4:30. In view of the short period between now and the time 
to start for that point, it maybe well perhaps to defer further 
discussion of this subject until our sessions tomorrow. We 
can, and, of course, will discuss the subject informally while 
on our trip this afternoon. 

It was then moved and carried that the formal session ad- 
journ until nine-thirty o’clock Wednesday morning, Aug- 
ust 20. 
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Wednesday, August 20th, 1919. 

Morning Session. 

Governor Townsend, Delaware, in the Chair. 

Governor Allen — Governor Harding must leave at 
noon, and has asked me to substitute another member on the 
resolution committee, and I therefore substitute Governor 
Robertson. 

I now introduce to you Governor Townsend of Delaware 
as Chairman of the day. 

Governor Townsend — These conferences, and their 
friendly relationships and pleasant communications with the 
Governors, have grown to be very pleasant to me. 

I have been very pleased with my trip through the west. 
It is my first trip, and I have been wonderfully impressed 
with your great country; especially have I been impressed 
with the wonderful buildings of Utah — this immense State 
House, and the buildings which I have seen; and the con- 
structive operations that I have heard and observed have 
impressed me very much. 

I will not attempt to take up your time this morning with 
any long remarks, but will get right down to business. 

I note that the program calls for a round table discussion 
of “Aftei the War” problems, including a resume of 1919 
legislation relative to education, labor, and agriculture. 

May I say that on the subject of education, about the most 
radical step that the Delaware legislature took at its last 
session was to pass a new school code which has completely 
revolutionized our school system. Under the new code I 
was enabled to appoint one member on the commission, cre- 
ated to administer its provisions, who became so interested 
in the school situation that he has contributed five hundred 
thousand dollars to the schools of our State, to be used in 
conjunction with what the State appropriated. We feel we 
have taken advanced steps in our Educational institutions. 
The Rockefeller Institute, which worked out our code for us. 
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tells us it IS the best of all the codes in the United States, 
which we hope is true. 

Governor Harding — We have in Iowa a few mines, which 
employ about 15,000 men. The last legislature made an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 and placed it in the hands of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to be used as he saw fit, to 
improve and standardize the schools in the mining camps. 
We have just completed a survey of the camps, and the 
money will be used in some places for equipment, in others 
to remodel the existing schools, m others to hire, or add to 
the salaries of teachers, and also in some places to hire truant 
officers. 

For some years we have been making appropriations to as- 
sist schools to come up to a certain standard and have found 
this procedure very practical and very helpful in raising the 
standard of the schools throughout the State. We have also 
encouraged the consolidation of schools. In two or three of 
the counties we now have the schools all consolidated, and 
we are pushing the matter forward as rapidly as possible and 
as public sentiment will approve. The superintendent of 
public instruction has arranged, or is now arranging, for a 
week during the month of September in which the superin 
tendent and the Governor will visit the schools of the coun- 
ties, or as many as we can, and organize them. We shall load 
up the people in automobiles and go from school to school 
and stir up interest and enthusiasm about the education in 
the public schools in general. As the news went out that we 
were planning to do this, word came from each of the several 
counties, or at least from each of most of them, asking us to 
visit their schools. We hope to be able to revive or arouse 
a real enthusiasm for the public schools. 

Personally I have the feeling that there is no public in- 
stitution in the state government which should receive more 
attention than public schools. In my State we have fifteen 
million dollars invested in public school property and we 
raise and pay a little better than thiiteen million dollars a 
year to public schools. 

We have about fourteen million dollars invested in insti- 
tutions for the unfortunate, and we raise and spend four and 
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a half million dollars a year to take care of them. I am satis- 
fied that every time we invest a dollar in public schools that 
we are reducing the amount of money necessary to take care 
of the unfortunate. 

The war I think developed the fact that education is ne- 
cessary not only to be successful in business, but also neces- 
sary to become useful citizens, and what is true of the edu- 
cated or trained man in war, is a thousand times more true 
of him in peace, and so I expect to devote a great deal of time 
and energy to public schools during the remainder of my 
term in office. 

About sixty per cent of the taxes raised in my State go for 
education and I think the percentage ought to be increased 
rather than reduced. About the only thing a State can do 
for a boy or girl is to furnish him or her with an opportunity 
to acquire an education. I am a firm believer in this, that it 
is the duty of the State to furnish them with an opportunity 
to find out in the public schools what they want to be, and 
then prepare them well to reach their goal. The most un- 
happy soul IS the one who is trying to do something that na- 
ture has not qualified him for. I believe it is the mission of 
the public schools to furnish opportunity to the boys and 
girls, and with that object in mind we have been putting in 
as fast as we can, the vaiious arts and industries into our 
public schools, and we have found it is very encouraging to 
the boys and girls. 

Many a lad, because he was not interested in Greek or 
Latin, has failed to get on in school, but if his attention is 
fastened on a thing which he loves, that outweighs his op- 
position to the things which he dislikes, and he stay<5 in school 
and does the best that is in him. 

I take it, however, that our state is drifting along much 
the same lines as the other States. 

The Chairman — Did you say that sixty per cent of all 
your taxes are for your schools? 

Governor Harding — ^Yes, sir. Especially in small towns, 
we provide a vocational course that includes agriculture. We 
contend, in our State, that that is not a job for the untrained 
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mind, but it requires a man with a trained mind; in other 
words it is a profession and science. We find that many boys 
who have a dislike for farming overcome that in these schools 
where a course is given in agriculture. 

Governor Gardner — What per cent of the money re- 
ceived is set aside for the public schools? 

Governor Harding — I am unable to give you the exact 
amount, but I think out of the thirteen millions spent, about 
eleven millions go to the public schools. 

Governor Allen — What about university extension 
work? 

Governor Harding — We have not had a great deal until 
the last year and a half. We have done extension work 
through the Agricultural College for the past ten years, but 
about a year and a half ago we began to work this through the 
University. Quite a good sized appropriation was made last 
year for that class of work. In the agricultural department 
I think we employ about two hundred people. We carry the 
Agricultural College to the people of the State. I firmly be- 
lieve myself that the same thing could be done by the Uni- 
versity. 

Governor Townsend — Your system is a State system? 

Governor Harding — It is a combination. 

Governor Robertson — I thought I could get more bene- 
fit by listening, but this is a subject of great importance and 
it appeals to me so strongly that I want to talk, in a sort of 
general manner, in order that I may get assistance from the 
other Governors with reference to the management of the 
common schools. 

In Oklahoma, like a great many other States, we have 
more populace in the rural districts. We have I think 560,000 
boys and girls from 6 to 21 in our public schools, and fully 
sixty-five per cent of them attend the old district schools. 

I think one of the most important “after the war” ques- 
tions is the solution of the problem which I will now outline. 

I recall that when I was a boy we toiled pretty heavily on 
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the fundamentals, the three R’s. Nowadays the boy or girl 
that has not more than ten or twelve different subjects to 
handle is being neglected, and as a result the common school 
is not coming up to the expectation of the people. The edu- 
cation IS becoming top-heavy. The boy who goes to school 
now has not only the three R’s, but he is trained in domestic 
science and art and so on and a great deal of time is spent in 
gymnasium and athletics, and things of that sort. When 
you stop to consider it they are only in school about five and 
a half hours a day for about five or six months of the year, 
which does not mean much after all, especially in a cotton 
growing stati. It presents a very serious question, and 1 am 
inclined to think this is due to what some people call “edu- 
cationitis.” 1 don’t mean that offensively at all, but there 
has grown up a system of inspection, and before a school can 
be graded applicants have to comply with certain require- 
ments of college instruction. It seems to me to be required 
by the superintendents to get as many schools graded as 
possible regardless of results. This is growing every year, 
instead of decreasing. 

I have caused a survey to be made in our Stale, for the pur- 
pose of getting back to the first principles as far as possible, 

I know that out of every ten boys and girls in our State, 
three of them will perhaps go through high school and col- 
lege and university, but the remainder pretty well obtain 
all their education in the schoolhouse back at home, and I 
much prefer that a boy and giil in these country schools 
should be well acquainted with the fundamentals, rather 
than they should have a smattering of a lot of things which 
will be of no practical benefit to them in after life. I favor 
more emphasis on the fundamentals, and advocate the 
changes necessary to bring this about, and yet I don’t know 
exaetly where to begin because I don’t want to fly in the face 
of the educators of the country and attempt to put out the 
practices that have obtained for the past twenty years. I do 
know that there is something fundamentally wrong with the 
system of common schools of the country. I wonder whether 
the Governors of the other States have met with the same 
difficulty, and if so, what they are doing to solve the problem. 
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The higher institutions of learning are getting the bulk of 
the State aid. We have six Normal schools, with heavy pay- 
rolls, and we are spending a world of money on the higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and we are leaving the common schools 
to be supported very largely from the rentals of school lands 
and by direct taxation. The major portion of our tax money 
is expended for education, but I think the institutions of 
higher education get most of it. 

I would prefer to see the common schools get more than 
they do. The children must be grounded in the funda- 
mentals, and I am sorry to say that, as far as my observation 
goes, the common schools of my State and other surrounding 
States, are not meeting with the requirements of the people. 

Ex-Governor Spry I think the Governor of Iowa said 
they were expending sixty per cent of the taxes on education. 
Does that mean taxes only, or entire revenue? 

Governor Hardino -It does not include roads. 

Governor Bambi^rger — If 1 may be permitted, may I 
have the privilege of calling attention somewhat to myself, 
for 1 don’t believe there is anyone within the sound of my 
voice who values education more than I do. I am not ex- 
actly an object of charity either, but 1 may tell you that 
when I arrived here 1 had about $16.50, and I may also say 
that I have got it yet. I could not then speak a word of Eng- 
lish, and some of my friends say that I cannot talk English 
yet, and they are correct about that. The reason I say that 
is because no one appreciates education more than I do, for 
when you know of a thing and know that you do not possess 
it, you naturally feel and know the value of if. 

The first public office I held here was that of member of the 
board of education, and the first thing I learned there was 
that the educators were not sufficiently paid, in fact that all 
of the educational officials were underpaid. I therefore used 
what influence I had to have their salaries increased, and 
they were increased. Accoidingly I have been known (and I 
believe I have the right to repeat it here) as the fiiend of the 
teachers, and when I became Governor you may be sure 
there was nothing I could do that was too good for the teach- 
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ers. What you will find in this amended school code of the 
State of Utah, passed last year, is the work of the teachers. 
I had not sufficient intelligence or knowledge to go into it in 
detail, but I took their word foi it, and whatever the teachers 
wanted was good enough foi me, so that if there is anything 
wrong about it I am to blame, because I had faith in and re- 
lied entirely on the teachers. 

I am glad to know that Governor Harding is spending so 
large a percentage of the taxes on education. I want to say, 
gentlemen, that Utah expends seventy-five per cent of its 
revenue on education. We have an act here providing that 
the Superintendent of Health shall be appointed to look after 
the health of the children, and the young people, and then 
we have an act providing for vocational education. And by 
the way, I remember the word “vocational” because I 
walked up and down the room repeating the word “voca- 
tional” so that I should not forget it. Now I have it and I 
won’t let it go. It is very hard for me to pick this up in the 
proper words, but I know enough to be aware that vocational 
education is one of the finest things we have in ths way of 
education. Many young men apply foi a position; they 
don’t want work, they want a position, and young men serve 
their time in an office for sixty or seventy-five dollars a 
month, when if they knew how to drive a nail straight, they 
could get $150 a month and a job at any time. As I under- 
stand it, they are now taught everything in the mechanical 
line. 

We find here in Salt Lake, and probably also in other cities 
in other states, that since the dawn of prohibition we are 
getting a better class of children attending the schools. W‘e 
find those that used to come there in shabby clothes, are now 
clothed with clothes of good cut; those that came there half 
starved now come well fed; so that after all we can look for- 
ward with great hope as far as our schools are concerned. 
That will probably bring about a greater change in the con- 
dition of the people in time to come than anything else. 

Let me say right here that I am not a professional prohi- 
bitionist — ^far from it — and I may here say that I was teimed 
a ‘‘saloon-keeper” during the last election campaign, because 
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I owned a resort where liquors were sold, As a matter of fact 
I was not a prohibitionist, but as I could not be Governor 
without being one, I was a prohibitionist, I swallowed it all. 
There is this about it — when I said that I would see the pro- 
hibition law was passed, I meant it; when I said that I 
would sign it and no other man would get the chance to sign 
it, and when I told them that I would enforce the law, I 
meant it, and I have done it. 1 find today there are only 118 
men in prison in this State. You go to our Police Court and 
you cannot find enough men to make up a chain gang, but 
you go to the banks, especially the savings bank, and you will 
there see men who never knew what a bank account was be- 
fore. I have seen men on the street whom I have known for 
forty years, who prior to prohibition spent their wages on 
Saturday nights in the saloons, and their poor wives and 
children stood waiting outside in order that they might get 
some small part of the earnings of the misguided wretch who 
was within the saloons. But now what do you find? You 
find this man walking home with his arms full of clothing 
and provisions for the wife and little ones. This you could 
not have seen had it not been for prohibition. 

I neither smoke nor drink. I don’t cast any reflection on 
any of you gentlemen who do. I don’t drink because I don’t 
like it and cannot drink it; and I don’t smoke because I can’t ; 
I have tried it. 

There is no doubt in my mind that prohibition is going to 
help us all materially and is going to be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit throughout the whole of the United States, and 
will have the effect of having the children all well educated. 
Give the foreigners a chance. If I had had a chance when 1 
came to this country, don’t you think I would have taken ad- 
vantage of it? I certainly would have done so, and I may say 
that I feel the need of it every day, and I say that the Ameri- 
can children ought to be very grateful to think of the educa- 
tion which is being brought to their door, and the law ought 
be enforced to see that they embrace it. 

Governor Larrazolo — ^This subject appeals to me very 
strongly. I presume that it appeals to me for the same reason 
that it appeals to the Governor of Utah. While listening to 
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his remarks, I was very much impressed with the similarity 
of our experiences. He says that when he came here he had 
$16.50 in his pocket ; that is exactly $15.50 more than I had 
whan I came here. 

He says that he could not speak English. I remember 
when I went to school at the age of sixteen, the boys all 
round me were talking English, and I had one answer for 
everything they said to me, and that was “yes,” and you may 
be sure that provoked a great deal of laughter among the 
young folks. 

It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, that we in this country cannot 
do too much or spend too much money in cultivating the 
wealth of our land in the discharge of the very serious re- 
sponsibility of American citizenship. I have long since been 
convinced of the fact that American principles and ignorance 
cannot travel hand in hand. In my State we have taken 
great pains of late so far as education is concerned. 

New Mexico stands in a very peculiar position among the 
other States in the Union. As you are aware, she came un- 
der the protection of the American flag as the result of the 
War of 1847. Utah at that time had little or no population; 
New Mexico had a great deal, Spanish and Indians. The 
English speaking immigration into New Mexico from the 
lime of her admission to the Union until the first locomotive 
came, was very limited and really the great majority of the 
English speaking people that have come into the State have 
come since about the year 1881. Previous to that time, the 
native population was doing what they could along the line 
of education, and that was very little. 

There was one institution of learning that was established 
in the territories in 1869 for boys who were brought into the 
country. Two and a half years after the establishment of 
this college, a school for girls was established, and these two 
institutions are in a most flourishing condition today. Such 
of the young men and women as could afford to go to these 
institutions received a very good education, and they are to- 
day among the leading men and principal women of the 
State. The facilities for education were, however, limited to 
those two institutions principally. 
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Strangely enough, while our Government undertook to 
establish, and did establish, good public schools throughout 
our country, it never occurred to the Federal Government to 
spend one solitary dollar on the education and teaching of 
the English language among the citizens of the State of New 
Mexico, and they have not done so up to the present time, 
except in one college. 

Our public school system, however, was established some 
twenty-five years ago, and in so far as public schools in the 
larger centers of population where English and Spanish is 
spoken, that system has been very successful, for as the re- 
sult of it you can go to our centers of population where 
people speak both languages, and you will find the younger 
generation speaking English everywhere, in fact in preference 
to Spanish. 

The system failed in those more sparsely settled places, 
where the English speaking settler had not gone and where 
consequently Spanish is still spoken. English speaking 
people did not attend the public schools in those settlements. 
Men and women could not speak a word except their own 
language and therefore could not explain to the people m 
Spanish. The result is that men and women who are thirty 
or forty years old, and ought to be able to speak our lan- 
guage, cannot do so. Therefore it is quite a common thing 
in my state to find interpreters. Many people who come in 
from the rural districts cannot speak English, and therefore 
must have an interpreter. Shortly after I arrived in New 
Mexico I discovered that a great mistake was being made; 
that the methods were wrong and misunderstood. I at- 
tempted to change that method for one I had used myself 
when a boy while teaching a little country school in Texas 
where the people were all Spanish and there were only three 
English speaking old men in the community. 

When I opened my school, the children came at all times, 
and the seats were all taken up, and some sat on the floor. 
There were no desks. When I wanted them to get books 
they told me they could not afford books. 

The three English speaking people had three newspapers 
sent to them from New York, and some of the boys picked 
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up these papers and brought them to the school, and that is 
all they had. One little fellow said to me, “Teacher, I have 
the teaching,” and he handed to me a piece of pasteboard 
with ABC written on it. I had the greatest difficulty in 
getting any appropriation from the trustees; I asked for books 
and they said they could not supply them. I spent three 
months that way, and then sent to Chicago and bought 
books, and those were the first books that were ever seen in 
that community. I commenced by teaching them to read 
Spanish,' and I was immediately reported to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for violating the laws of the 
state, and I had a letter from the authorities on the subject, 
I replied saying that I had done it, and gave my reason for 
doing so, and I said that not a single child could read the 
English alphabet. I said “Give me a trial for one year, and 
if I don’t get results I will leave the school.” I taught there 
for five years, and out of that little country school you will 
find some of the leading El Paso citizens. The method which 
I adopted was teaching each little child to learn in his own 
language every word that he read in the English language. 

I have now established a law in the State of New Mexico 
which it was hard to get the educators to understand, but if 
you happen to go to the State in five years from now, if the 
method I advocated is in practice, you will find that every 
man, woman and child in the State is taught English. 

I desire to say that the methods of education which were 
provided for by the last legislature, have received the com- 
mendation of all educators throughout the United States, 
and they are all lavish in their praises of it. 

I cannot give you the amounts of money we spend for the 
education of our youth. We are impressed with the neces- 
sity and will expend to the limit that our resources will per- 
mit. 

The Chairman — It will be necessary for us to hurry 
through this Conference because we must adjourn promptly 
at four o’clock. We have with us here today two of the 
pioneers of the Governors’ Confeience, whom I am sure we 
shall be glad to hear from during the morning. 
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Governor Harding -Mis. Baker of Washington is here 
on behalf of the suffrage movement. She wishes to address 
the Governors this morning for from Ihiee to five minutes. 

The Chairman — This can be granted only by unanimous 
consent. 

Governor Robertson — 1 withhold my consent. 1 
think this is not the time or place to hear such an address. 

The Chairman — We will proceed with the discussion of 
education. 

Governor Sproul — Possibly our experience this yeai in 
Pennsylvania may be interesting to the Conference, espe- 
cially in view of Governor Robertson’s remarks regarding 
the common schools. 

We have in Pennsylvania always made a very liberal al- 
lowance of state funds for the assistance of the districts. We 
don’t levy any state tax on realty. We collect all the State 
money from corporations. We have no direct taxation, but 
we were able this year to appropriate thirty to thirty-five 
million dollars for educational purposes. However, as has 
been brought out, we have found the State appropriation for 
common schools has been nibbled away by various innova- 
tions that have been introduced, so that the amount available 
for the common schools has become gradually less and less. 

This year we were confronted with a serious situation with 
regard to teachers’ salaries. We found that fewer and fewer 
were becoming teachers, because the business of teaching was 
in a pecuniary way no longer attractive. This situation is 
right now somewhat alleviated because a good many who had 
left the schools and gone into other lines of work have come 
back, first because these other lines of work have been closed 
now that the war is over; and second, because the teachers’ 
salaries have been increased. We made a general increase 
of teachers’ salaries, of about 33 1-3 per cent. We have al- 
most fifty thousand teachers, and the State has provided a 
new scale of compensation ranging from twenty to forty per 
cent increase over last year’s compensation, and this has had 
a good effect. 
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Our direct appropriation to the public schools, including 
six million dollars set aside for additional teachers, will this 
year be over 25 million dollars. 

In addition we appropriate something for the university 
and for training schools, which will make our total appropri- 
ation over 30 million dollars; but as I have said, we found 
in the case of the rural schools, a pronounced apathy, a ten- 
dency to get into a rut and stay there. 

During my term the old state superintendent of public in- 
struction was called away after thirty-four years of service. 
Some of the educators and I spent some time looking round 
for his successor. I went over to New York and got a su- 
perintendent at a salary of $12,500, and in him we think we 
have the best expert on rural education in the country. 

The Chairman- Did you say the rural districts don’t 
raise any taxes? 

Governor Sproul — Yes, they do; but we have no direct 
state taxes. We don’t burden real estate with a tax for state 
purposes; we take it all from other sources. The contribu- 
tion to the districts comes from outside sources. 

Governor Allen — How do you select your State Super- 
intendent? 

Governor Sproul— The Governor appoints him. We 
have a board of education there and the superintendent of 
education, and they run along side by side. This year I se- 
cured legislation which made the superintendent of educa- 
tion the executive director of the board of education. 

The Chairman- -Are they state boards? 

Governor Sproul — Yes, sir. The superintendent of edu- 
cation is now executive director of the state board. 

The Chairman — What about consolidation? 

Governor Sproul — We are going to proceed this year by 
providing for rural consolidation and by making a very sub- 
stantial appropriation for the transportation of children. We 
have made a good deal of progress this year and I am looking 
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for great results, especially in rural schools. The larger com- 
pensation to teachers should give us better trained men. 

Governor Campbell — What proportion of the total ex- 
penses of the district schools does the State contribute? 

Governor Sproul — I should say close to forty per cent, 
and that does not come from direct taxation. 

The Chairman — Is it left with the rural districts to raise 
the difference in taxes? 

Governor Sproul — Yes, sir. The State appropriation is 
distributed on the basis of three factors: population, attend- 
ance and taxes. We had some districts in the State where 
they used to think they had to declare a dividend out of the 
State funds distributed to them. 

Governor Campbell — I would like to ask the Governors 
present whether any of them have tried out the idea of part 
time schools. We have passed such a law in Arizona, and I 
notice that Utah has also passed one. I want to learn how 
it has worked out, if I can. 

The idea is that a boy or girl of a certain age (in Utah it is 
eighteen and in our state it is sixteen) must be given the ben- 
efit of certain school hours each year, during certain hours of 
the day, usually from eight to six. It has become obligatory 
on the part of an employer to allow a child of this age to at- 
tend school for those number of hours at his (the employer’s) 
expense. In the form of the law both of Utah and of Arizona 
it is compulsory, with certain reservations, such as physical 
incapacity of the child. 

Then there is another point on which I wish to get informa- 
tion, and that is the extension of vocational training to the 
rural schools. We all know we have that advantage in high 
schools, whereby special industries, agriculture and eco- 
nomics may be taught, and we think it should be extended 
to rural schools, and that the State should grant to such 
schools as follow the instructions laid down by the State 
Board of Education, under the superintendence of the State 
Board of vocational education, not less than twenty-five 
per cent of the teaching expense. 
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Governor Alle:n — We have one part of our Stale funds 
levoted to vocational training in Kansas and we have ex- 
ended vocational training to a great many of the rural dis- 
ricts of the State, and it is growing very rapidly. 

Governor Campbell — Does the State assist the rural 
listrict in a monetary way? 

Governor Allen — No, it all comes out of general taxa- 
ion, but the State pays the teachers out of the general fund. 
The schools are being paid for out of direct taxation. 

Governor Campbell — So that the counties themselves 
lay for the vocational training in the rural schools without 
issistance? 

Governor Allen- Yes, no more than for the purpose of 
irganizing work, which is paid for by the State. 

Governor Campbell- How about the part time schools? 

Governor Allen — We have followed that in vanous 
)arts of the industrial districts. 

Governor Olcott — I only wish to take up a moment or 
wo of your time. I wish to say that the Oregon schools have 
)een given intensive attention. I think as an educational 
tate we rank well up. 

The last legislature provided for vocational training in an 
idvanced form, but the system has not so far been sufficiently 
ried out to determine as to its merits or demerits. 

I was very much impressed by the brief remarks of Gov- 
ernor Bamberger and Governor Larrazola. I wish every 
;chool child could have been present here today and heard 
hem. It surely would have been an inspiration to them- - 
t was to me. 

It may please Governor Bamberger to know that the best 
educator we have ever had in Oregon came from the State of 
Jtah. I speak of Dr. Kerr. He was brought there twelve 
/^ears ago and he has built up the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
ege until I believe it is second only to that of Iowa. If we 
;an only keep up to Iowa in that regard, we shall be happy. 
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We shall have to do some lively stepping and some hard 
work, but I hope and trust we may succeed. 

Governor Frazier — I have for a long time felt that the 
children in the rural districts have not had a square deal in 
the way of education, and in North Dakota we have deter- 
mined to give them better and greater opportunities. 

The State aid in North Dakota, as in the other States we’ve 
heard of today, has been given to high schools in greater 
proportion than to rural schools, but the proportion to the 
rurals has now been increased so that we have in North Da- 
kota over five hundred consolidated schools. 

I am very proud that the farmers have at last awakened 
to the fact that their children are just as good as the children 
of the city people. They are now witling to tax themselves 
to enforce consolidated schools for the purpose of raising the 
standard of education amongst their children and this is the 
only way, in my opinion, to give the boys and girls in the 
rural districts a fair chance to get an education. 

Consolidated schools are no longer in an experimental 
stage. They have proved a success and the attendance has 
increased materially over the attendance under the old sys- 
tem, and I believe we will increase consolidated schools from 
year to year. 

The Chairman — What about the transportation — does 
the State provide the transportation? 

Governor Frazier — No, but transportation is compul- 
sory upon the district if the children live over a mile and a 
half from the schoolhouse. 

The Chairman — When I took office I did so with two ob- 
jects in view: One was schools, and better schools, and the 
other was roads, and better roads. 

I graduated at a little schoolhouse back in the woods two 
and a half miles from home. Of course my principal object 
when I became Governor was to give every boy and girl the 
best opportunity I could to secure an education of the best 
kind. Our school system was at that time so poor that we 
ranked thirty-third in the states of the Union. Now that 
ought not to be the case in a state like ours where we have 
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very few foreigners. With the idea in view of betteiing our 
schools the first Legislature after I became Governor, author- 
ized me to appoint a school commission to investigate con- 
ditions and report back. An appropriation of five thousand 
dollars was made for the purpose. 

We got in touch with the Rockefeller Institute and they 
came down and made a survey for us, putting into the sur- 
vey and a bill based upon it the best of every State in the 
Union. This survey and bill came late in the session of the 
General Assembly and there was a great deal of opposition 
to the passing of the bill. On the last night of the session we 
were able to get the bill through by just votes enough — not 
one to spare. Along about twelve o’clock at night, when 
we were moving the clock back, I asked one of the members 
of the opposing parties to vote for the school bill, and he said 
“I don’t want to;” and I said “All I ask is that you will vote 
for it if I need it’’ and he said “I will.’’ That vote was 
needed. Of course that bill meant increased taxation in the 
rural districts and the Governor is being crucified for in- 
creasing the taxes in the State. I think it is very much more 
important to have educational facilities than it is to remain 
uncrucified. 

I think our system is going to turn out wonderfully well. 
I appointed one of the big men of my State and he is giving 
five hundred thousand dollars a year for four years to help 
build good schools; so I think that in the near future we will 
probably have what we think will be a model system of 
schools. 

I had a great deal of difficulty in getting this man to ac- 
cept the appointment, but after accepting it he is practically 
giving up his whole time to the study of the problem. 

Of course, with this comes the consolidation of the schools, 
and our consolidation scheme is working out nicely; in one 
district five schools ^ave already been consolidated and the 
results are very satisfactory. 

Governor McKelvie — ^The consolidation of schools is 
the solution of the problem which confronts us with reference 
to rural school conditions. We found in Nebraska that even 
when given the opportunity to consolidate, we were still 
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confronted with a very serious problem: that it was not 
compulsory, and districts would consolidate in a very ir- 
regular manner, leaving irregular districts that could not 
join. In one instance our lack of system resulted in the con- 
solidation of a territory a mile wide and six miles long. To 
overcome that condition and to provide against further 
such trouble, we passed a law requiring officers of the State 
to define the outlines of a district. It provides that in con- 
solidating no district can encroach upon a district which has 
been defined by the State. Consolidation in Nebraska may 
be effected by a majority vote of the electors of the district. 
I believe that state supervision of districts will result not 
only in overcoming the difficulty of which I have just spoken, 
but will actually encourage consolidation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that consolidation will bring 
about the revolution necessary in rural schools. In our state, 
which is one of the foremost in the Union, it is really a shame, 
the way the rural schools have been run. These schools and 
their deficiencies have been responsible in a very large degree 
for the exodus of farmers from the country to the towns — 
they naturally want to go where there are better educational 
facilities. 

Nebraska at the opening of the war had some Germans, 
Russians and Swedes who had come in and colonized, be- 
cause they saw an opportunity to build and own homes. 
They have been encouraged by those engaged in industries 
and trades to colonize. They have been patronized and they 
have been encouraged along wrong lines by persons who 
wanted to get the votes of these colonists. They encouraged 
them to colonize and so perpetuate the ideals and the beliefs 
of the country from which they came. They did not have an 
intelligent understanding of the language of our country. 
Neither did they have or acquire an adequate appreciation of 
their duties as citizens of this country, so when we got into 
the war we did not find very much support from them. Im- 
mediately the accusing finger was pointed at them and they 
were told they were disloyal. I think they were uninformed 
or misinformed — they obtained all their information from 
prejudiced sources. Now that the war is over and we see the 
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result of what has been accomplished in Nebraska by en- 
lightenment, I am more than ever convinced that this atti- 
tude was due to lack of information or misinformation, be- 
cause when an information was instilled into them and they 
understood that their attitude was a menace to their own 
welfare, they promptly came to our support and gave their 
sons and their money, as did the other citizens of the coun- 
try. We feel that the prime reason for their original attitude 
was that we had made a mistake in encouraging these people 
to speak and to understand only, or principally, the language 
of their native country. We have therefore proceeded to 
rectify that through our schools. 

Governor Allen — Did you allow both languages to be 
taught? 

Governor McKelvie — We prohibit the use of any foreign 
language in any school up to the 9th grade, either public or 
private school. 

Governor Allen — None of the dead languages? 

Governor McKelvie — I think myself the Legislature 
overlooked that feature, but I am giving you the facts. 1 
think they should have been permitted to teach them. This 
IS in direct controversy to Governor Larrazola, but we have 
a different problem from that of New Mexico. We think if 
they are brought into contact with American people they 
have the opportunity to learn the English language if they 
want to. Also in the development of the Americanization 
principle, we standardize our teachers, so that no teacher can 
teach a private school who is not qualified to teach a public 
school. We found that in these foreign communities the 
people would pay their taxes and then patronize the private 
schools (rather than public schools) where their own lan- 
guage would be taught. I am convinced that it was high 
time we took this matter in hand. A soldier from overseas 
recently told me that a large portion of the men sent to the 
lines as riflemen from the Central States were foreigners, and 
that they were unable to understand our language and 
that as a result interpreters were necessary in order that the 
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officers might communicate their commands to the men. He 
said that every time an interpreter was shot eight men were 
put out of commission. 

I think, therefore, it was time to put educational matters 
m proper shape in our State, even though conditions weie not 
so bad as they are in som^ of the industrial districts in the 
East. 

Governor Allen — Sometime since I called a conference 
of Highway Engineers to discuss the matter of good roads. 
Seven states were represented, and it was the desire of that 
group of men that we ask Congress to appropriate more 
money for State aid. The money appropriated for the pur- 
pose of giving impetus to road building, has been very suc- 
cessfully expended, and I believe that we could use to won- 
derful advantage an appropriation of four hundred million 
dollars distributed over the next five years, to be apportioned 
with the understanding that the states that made use of it 
should give to road building a sum equal to the amount which 
they received from the Federal Government. I would like 
to offer this resolution which I have here. The present law 
gives us some latitude; it turns over to the Highway Com- 
mission the Federal aid with the understanding that they may 
use it. We want to get more Federal aid, and so I am sug- 
gesting that we pass a resolution something like this: 

“Wheieas, the appropriation of Federal money for aid to road building 
has given a valuable impetus to road building in various states; and, 

“Whereas, the allotment of this appropriation has been exhausted in 
many of the states; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we express to Congress our appreciation of the value 
of this program as an aid to road building in the states, and urge added 
Federal appropriations to be used m cooperation with State aid. It is 
our belief that an appropriation of $400,000,000 be allotted to the states 
with the understanding that all states receiving Federal aid shall expend 
a sum equal to that given by the Federal Government. This appropriation 
of $400,000,000 should be made available for use during the next five 
years.** 

Governor Stewart — Can we pass such a resolution un- 
der our by-laws? I think we are prohibited from adopting 
a resolution like that. Of course, we may get round it by 
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having it signed and presented. I am in favor of it; but we 
have a set of written rules. 

The Chairman — I understand it has been a rule of the 
Conference not to pass resolutions of that nature, but there 
is no definite by-law. 

Governor Stewart — I have absolutely no objection to 
this resolution, but I think that a practice that would admit 
of the passing of resolutions on the issues of the day would 
not make for harmony. 

Governor Campbell— Cannot this be done by the unan- 
imous consent of the Conference? 

Governor Carey — I cannot agree with the sense of the 
resolution. This money will come from all the States. Now 
in Wyoming a large portion of the land is controlled by the 
Federal Government; fully sixty per cent of it pays no taxes 
and the other forty per cent will have to bear the costs of the 
Government loan. I think the western states should be pro- 
tected; but apart from this I am in favor of this resolution. 

Governor Allen — I realize Governor Carey’s objection, 
and in the conference which began the work of memorializing 
Congress we had it that in the states which are sparsely 
settled, where the building of roads would be a burden, that 
the Federal Government would authorize the Highway Com- 
missioners to expend a larger sum than an equal amount, and 
I shall be very much pleased to incorporate that in the reso- 
lution. 

Governor Larrazola — ^The State of New Mexico is very 
much in the same condition as Wyoming, and many other 
western states are in exactly the same position. Our principal 
source of revenue is the livestock industry which largely de- 
pends on the public domain for their existence. I have no ob- 
jection to the resolution going through even in the form in 
in which it was presented by Governor Allen of Kansas, 
for I am always disposed to put my name on all the good 
things we can get hold of, even though lam not in a position 
to share in them. New Mexico desires to be included in the 
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benefits to be derived from the building of good roads, but 
we do not own the public domain — it is owned and controlled 
by the Federal Government. I don’t know if it is generally 
known to the Governors here present, but it is a fact that in 
the so-called arid states of the west there are 222 million 
acres of unreserved and unappropriated public lands, known 
principally as grazing lands. They belong to the Federal 
Government. They don’t contribute one nickel to the gen- 
eral development of any of the states. If we all have to con- 
tribute, dollar for dollar, in connection with the building of 
good road, where are we to get the money? 

Governor Allen — May I ask if this provision will meet 
the situation: 

“In States where, because of sparse population or other 
difficulties, road building under this program becomes a bur- 
den there may be given authority to expend a larger sum of 
federal money. In those states where roads are built through 
government lands, the entire cost of such roads shall be borne 
from federal appropriation.’’ 

Governor Larrazola — It does in a way. If 1 can accept 
that amendment I will gladly do so, but I am going to ask 
this Conference, in addition to the adoption of that amend- 
ment offered by Governor Allen, to accept an additional 
amendment to the end that all the resolution may go through 
as a whole. I am going to ask the Governors here today to 
join hands with us in seeing that justice be done to the west- 
ern states. All these developments in the Western states, 
these prosperous farms, mean a tremendous amount of toil 
from dawn in the morning until after dark at night, with 
nothing to depend upon except brawn and sinew, and yet the 
sources of wealth in the western states belong to the Federal 
Government — the sources of wealth which, under our scheme 
of government, should belong to us. It was understood that 
when the western states became more prosperous and the 
lands settled, that those states should be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the remaining thirteen states 
of this Union. Now I ask you to pass a resolution calling 
upon the Federal Government to return to New Mexico the 
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twenty millions of public domain lands and so in proportion 
to return the public domain lands to the other states which 
we claim are entitled to them. The original states retained 
every inch of land — ^they retained their wealth. We did not. 
Now, I believe that the American people, with their spirit of 
greatness and fair dealings in all their transactions, would 
agree with the western states in their demand that the public 
domain lands be ceded by the Federal Government to them. 
I now ask that all of you join hands with us in pressing for- 
ward our demand that these lands be returned to the states 
wherein they lie. I therefore want to move the following 
amendment to the resolution: 

Governor Harding — We have ours in our state and we 
think you should have yours. 

Governor Larrazola — The amendment is as follows: 
“And we hereby also request and recommend that the public 
domain lands of the United States, other than reserved and 
appropriated public lands, be ceded to the states wherein 
they are respectively situated.” 

Governor Burnquist — It seems to me that should be em- 
bodied in a separate resolution. 

Governor Allen — I am perfectly agreeable that it should 
be embodied, but I believe it would give more emphasis if it 
were made in a separate resolution. 

Governor Stewart — 1 am unalterably opposed to set- 
ting a precedent here, or rather breaking a precedent estab- 
lished when this organization was begun, and which has been 
continued down to the present time. This resolution of 
Governor Allen’s has great merit; it is also a matter in which 
we aie very much interested — nevertheless, as you know, 
there are many angles to the road building question and to 
the Federal aid proposition, that are not as simple as they ap- 
pear to be. You can see from the amendment offered by the 
Governor of New Mexico what a wide field the discussion of 
resolutions in this Conference will open up. 

Those Governors who established these conferences fore- 
saw, and, like the wise men they were, they fully recognized 
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the difficulties. Today one member of the original Confer- 
ence is in the White House and one of the previous White 
House members was also a member of this Conference, and 
those original members had as bright a grasp, and as clear 
an understanding of the issues of the day as we have now, 
and they realized the difficulty of going into this sort of sub- 
ject on the issues of the day, and that it would not make for 
the perpetuity and growth of this Confeience. As an illus- 
tration: Not long ago we had a special session of the Legis- 
lature in our State and the President of the Irish Republic 
asked to be allowed to address them on the opening day, and 
there was a resolution before the House looking towards the 
request to the Federal Government for the recognition of the 
Irish Republic. For more than twenty-four hours that ques- 
tion was fought, at an expense of $3,000 to the people of the 
state. I was very glad to hear Governor Allen discuss the 
situation, but I am unalterably opposed to the breaking 
through of the precedent established by these wise men who 
originated this Confeience. If we break through that prece- 
dent, the Governor of New Mexico may wish to offer a new 
resolution, and some of the Governors may have a similar 
proposition, and some of those matters might not be matters 
upon which we can agree so unanimously as we can on the 
present matter before us. 

Governor Allen — I don’t wish for any preference. I 
merely thought that the views of the Governors’ Conference 
should go before the Federal authorities. We will not be dis- 
cussing political matters, but matters recommending them- 
selves to us, and calling for unanimous decision. If, how- 
ever, you wish to object to this, then we cannot go on with it, 
and I will ask all of the Governors who are in favor of this 
resolution if they will consent to sign this resolution, after it 
is prepared for their signatures, and this will not break the 
precedent mentioned by Governor Stewart. 

The Chairman — That is very probably a happy solution 
of the difficulty. 

Governor Allen— I will now ask to withdraw my mo- 
tion, and will present it for signature. 
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Governor Larrazola- I will also withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Governor Norbeck — I am sure that everyone in the 
United Slates has been recently disturbed and distressed by 
the race troubles which we have recently had. The troubles 
were brought to the attention of the President of the United 
States and he was asked to call a conference of all the Gov- 
ernors of the United States to consider the question. In re- 
ply a letter was received advising us that the regular Con- 
ference of the Governors would be held shortly and that this 
matter should be called to the attention of that meeting 
formally. 

Bishop Bratton, who has given this matter very earnest 
and careful study, is here with us today. I mentioned the 
matter to our permanent Chairman, Governor Allen, and 
asked that Bishop Bratton be allowed to present his views to 
this Conference. He has no resolutions, as I understand it, 
to offer but I am sure you will be interested to hear from him 
— he is a man who has studied the question very deeply. 

The Chairman- -Are you agreed, gentlemen, to allow 
Bratton to address you? 

The Chairman ---There being no objections, I will call on 
Bishop Bratton to address you. 

Bishop T. D. Bratton — May I thank you for the honor 
which you have thus done the Sociological Conference in ad- 
mitting me as its representative to this Conference. 

This matter of racial relationship is one of the most vitally 
important matters we have before us as a Nation, and it is 
going to continue to be so, so long as. we are a Nation com- 
posed of different races. 

The Sociological Conference is an organization which has 
nothing whatever to do with politics of any kind. It was or- 
ganized in the South and has gradually extended to the 
North, for the purpose of studying the social conditions and 
the moral and other conditions which confront us in con- 
nection with this issue. This is a sort of social school, if I may 
say so, where you will find white people composed of men and 
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women on the one side and the negroes on the other. I know 
of no other meeting place where both races are given an 
equal opportunity of discussing with absolute freedom the 
viewpoint of the two races. 

In order to make this as brief as possible I wish to read to 
you a synopsis which has been prepaied by our Congress, in 
the shape of a program to which we ask your attention and 
we likewise ask that you individually approve of it, and that 
you try to put it into practice. 

Our Congiess is going to continue its work in older to 
biing about as much harmony as possible between the two 
races. 

We offer this definite program: 

Recognizing that the Negro is a permanent and increas- 
ingly important factor in the development of our National 
life, the Southern Sociological Congress considers the solution 
of the problem of lace relations as the most delicate and 
difficult single task for American democracy. We believe 
that no enduring basis of good-will between the white and 
colored peoples in this country can be developed except on 
the fundamental principles of justice, cooperation and race 
integrity. The obligations of this generation to posterity de- 
mand that we exert our utmost endeavor to preserve the 
purity of our Democratic ideals expressed in the American 
Constitution as well as the purity of the blood of both races. 
With this belief the Southern Sociological Congress has 
worked out a program for the improvement of race relations 
which we respectfully submit to this Conference of Governors 
in the earnest hope that this body of distinguished leaders 
may lead its powerful influence towards making this pio- 
gram effective throughout the Union. 

The program is: 

First, that the Negro should be liberated from the blight- 
ing fear of injustice and mob violence. To this end it is im- 
peratively urgent that lynching be prevented. 

1. By the enlistment of Negroes themselves in preventing 
crimes that provoke mob violence. 

2. By prompt trial and speedy execution of persons guilty 
of heinous crimes. 
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When a crime has been committed by any member of the 
Negro race it should immediately be put up to the leaders of 
that race that it was their duty to trace out and run down 
the offender and hand him over to the propei authorities to 
see that justice is done. Then we as the governing race should 
be willing to see that this offender has a proper and a speedy 
trial, and that speedy execution shall follow the conviction 
of the offender. That we should impress upon the people 
that justice will be done in such cases, and that with the 
greatest possible speed, so that there will be no motive what- 
ever for mob riots and acts of violence. 

3. By legislation that will make it unnecessary for a 
woman who has been assaulted to appear in court to testify 
publicly. By this means we will take away from the mass 
of mankind one of their reasons for the advocating of mob 
violence by the elimination of the necessity for the unfor- 
tunate woman who has been desecrated being exhibited be- 
fore the public at the tiial. I understand that in Virginia the 
court has the right to take the testimony of the woman in 
chambers, or in private, in order that she may be saved the 
further humiliation of appearing before the public gaze. 

4. By legislation that will give the Governor authority to 
dismiss a sheriff for failure to protect a prisoner in his charge. 

I believe there is no reason whatever why a sheriff should 
not be called upon to afford to his prisoner adequate protec- 
tion until he has duly and formally appeared before the 
proper tribunal and taken his trial. 

Second: That the citizenship rights of the Negro should 
be safeguarded, particularly, 

1. By securing proper trave-ling accommodations. We 
have been well assured by the leaders among the Negro 
people that one of their chief difficulties is that when they 
have paid the same fare for railway transportation as a white 
person, they are given secondclass accommodation, and we 
consider that he ought to be entitled to get exactly what you 
and I get. 

2. By providing better housing conditions and preventing 
extortionate rents. 
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Governor Allen — That is not a question for the Gov- 
ernors, and I think it had better not be discussed. 

Bishop Bratton: 

3. By providing adequate educational and recreational 
facilities. 

This race has certainly been neglected in the matter of edu- 
cation. We have been forgetting that the youths of this race 
have been left to their own devices, to go to school or not to 
go, as they please. We have been laying up trouble in our 
various Southern communities. We have not been suffi- 
ciently careful of human life; we have not been so careful of 
human life, particularly little human life, as we have of pig 
life, calf life and stock life. 

Today there are a lot of things which we could do for the 
benefit of the “Nigger” and which would tend to settle this 
race problem, if foolish people would not cause the negro to 
be inflamed from time to time. That has been our trouble 
right along. 

Third: That closer cooperation between white and col- 
ored citizens should be promoted (without encoui aging any 
violation of race integrity). 

1. By organizing local committees, both white and colored 
in as many communities as possible for the consideration of 
inter-racial problems. 

2. By the employment of Negro physicians, nurses and 
policemen as far as practicable in work for sanitation, public 
health and law enforcement among their own people. 

3. By enlisting all agencies possible in fostering justice, 
good will and kindliness in all individual dealings of members 
of one race with members of the other. 

4. By the appointment of a standing commission by the 
Governor of each State for the purpose of making a careful 
study of the causes underlying race friction with the view of 
recommending proper means for their removal. 

This is a request on your part to organize, to adopt a pro- 
gram that is going to keep you fully informed, and which is 
going to make for the best of the two races. I love the Negro 
— I was bom in the South. We know in the South that the 
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races are harmonious for the most part until foolish people 
rouse up the menace of brutality that is in us all. We have 
got to guard against these mishaps, and the negroes are a 
wonderfully tractable people; they are wonderfully open to 
mediation. We want to confer together with the negroes re- 
garding problems of vital interest to both races. We want to 
study the causes which underly the race difficulties. We 
want to combat this racial disease, or whatever you wish to 
call it, in the same way as we would any other disease. 

I advocate the appointment of Committees of whites and 
negroes in each community to get together for the study of 
the race problem and I would also suggest that a State Com- 
mittee be appointed by the Governor in each State where 
there is a large colored population for the purpose of studying 
the same problem. 

1 am convinced that if proper measures are taken for the 
welfare of the nine million negroes in America there would be 
little occasion for racial troubles such as have recently dis- 
tressed and disturbed the country. 

Governor Sproul — As executive of a State where there 
are a great many colored folks, and having been raised in a 
community where there are negroes, I am pretty familiar 
with them, as you are, Mr. Chairman. We know that they 
are, because I was born and raised just over the line, and we 
had rather a bad population, although many of the indivi- 
duals were good. 

I appreciate the Bishop’s remarks and the program mapped 
out. It is a matter which has given general concern and as a 
matter of information, and bearing out what has been said, 
it has recently come to my knowledge through official sources 
that there is an organized propaganda amongst the foreign 
radicals to inflame the negroes and make trouble. This 
movement is being actually financed and fostered by foreign 
Bolshevistic elements and negro agitators are being paid to 
spread the Bolshevik doctrine amongst the people. In Phil- 
adelphia meetings have been secretly held at which the most 
violent doctrines have been preached to the negro people, 
partly by their own people and partly by the Russians and 
other foreigners from New York, in which they are advised 
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and invited to rise and seize by brute force whatever they 
can — that this is their opportunity, and they were coming 
into their own, and they could now bring about a change in 
their condition. 

We have now a new law which is enabling us to deal with 
these fellows. We have started to put them away whilst we 
are investigating the sources of their activities and what they 
mean. The question which the Bishop mentions is very 
pressing. 

Governor Norbeck — The remedy is in the hands of the 
public — better cooperation and the better enforcement of the 
law as it exists. The difficulty is fundamental. It is almost 
useless to attempt to enforce the law in the community in 
which one of these negroes may live. If a negro is arrested 
for a crime and the tiial takes place in his own community, 
it is ten chances to one that some of his own friends will be 
on the jury. In my opinion, it is necessary for the proper 
enforcement of the law, and to get justice done in the case of 
crimes by negroes, that the trial should take place in some 
community other than the one in which the crime was com- 
mitted and in which the negro lives. 

Governor Bickett — As a matter of information I may 
say that we have a law in North Carolina which provides 
that a new place of trial can be obtained on the motion of the 
accused, and even on his own affidavit; and any judge may 
of his own volition remove any case to another district if he 
considers that the ends of justice can be served better in an- 
other county than the one in which the crime was com- 
mitted. Here is an incident that happened in my state: 
There was a boy eighteen years old who was accused of an 
unmentionable crime and there was a great disturbance 
there. It was one of our leading cities with 10,000 negroes 
working in the tobacco factories. Word came that the mob 
was taking charge of the city. I rushed in there three sec- 
tions of military forces and I had a tank squad there, and as 
soon as the mob saw the tank squad they all dispersed, but 
there were four white men killed in protecting that prisoner 
and not a negro was hurt. The prisoner was saved and in- 
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side of three weeks he was brought up and acquitted, the 
evidence being conclusive that he had no connection what- 
ever with the crime, and inside of three weeks, as I have said 
he walked the streets a free man — as free from any danger as 
he is now. We indicted the leaders of the mob and removed 
the case to another county and they were tried before white 
men and we convicted fifteen of them and they were sent to 
the penitentiary of the State for terms ranging from six 
months to five years. 

The Chairman — I feel that the Conference in the few mo- 
ments we have left would like to hear from the pioneers ot 
this gathering, and we shall be glad to hear from Ex-Governor 
Carey of Wyoming. 

Ex-Governor Carey — It has been somewhat of a sur- 
prise to me to listen to the many matters of vital importance 
which have been discussed here this morning. This em- 
phasizes in my opinion the need of this assembly and the 
continuance of it. 

The question of schools is a most important one. I, for 
one, appreciate my schooling and the teacher who instructed 
me had never passed an examination, had never been re- 
quired to do so, and did not have an ordinary education. At 
the age of seventeen I thought I might as well earn my own 
living and I went to the school trustees and asked for an ap- 
pointment as a teacher and the trustees did not examine me 
— ^they did not ask me any questions: they hired me and 
paid me the sum of twenty dollars a month to teach a school 
that had fifteen scholars in it. I was seventeen and I had one 
young lady scholar 23 years old, so you can imagine how em- 
barrassed I was when I found that out. In the neighboring 
state they introduced in the legislature provisions for the 
first free school in the country. It succeeded in passing 
through the Legislature but the next Legislature came very 
near repealing it. I am glad indeed to see that the western 
states are now doing all they can to aid education. They 
now have well-examined teachers, and when I went to the 
school board some years ago, the complaint was they were 
hiring all the teachers from Iowa and the reason was that 
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they were paying small salaries there and they were migrat- 
ing to our country. 

On the question of good roads, I do not agree with Senator 
Allen that we should ask the Federal Government to render 
us any assistance in this matter. We are going crazy, espe- 
cially since the close of the late war. I believe in State in- 
dividuality. I believe the State should do this work. We 
did not have any public debt in Wyoming until the Federal 
Government forced us into it by saying “If you will appro- 
priate so much money we will appropriate so much to your 
State, towards your expenditures.” They did not give it to 
us — ^we are paying our part of it back. When you let the 
State take care of its own affairs they will make very much 
better progress. 

I have great admiration for Iowa. I married a woman 
from Iowa; but I would like to ask Governor Harding what 
they have done with the swamp lands; what did they do with 
the lands that were given to them? Disposed of them, I 
suppose, for one dollar and a quarter per acre the same as 
Washington disposed of her lands. I want to say that in 
Wyoming we have disposed of none of our lands for less than 
ten dollars an acre. We take care of what we have. I don’t 
agree in going into debt for roads or anything else. Every- 
one likes to spend money that they did not earn themselves. 
It is easy to borrow, but it is not so easy when the time for 
repayment comes. 

I am heartily in favor of these Conferences. I feel when 
you come here you get (as I used to get) inspiration from 
Governors of other States. 

We have three great Acts: The Workman’s Compensation 
Act; the Insurance Act; and the Farm Loan act. All these 
acts emanated from the Governor’s Conference, and will 
alone justify the existence of the Conference. 

Mr Savage — (Representing the Governor of Washing- 
ton) — If the remarks of Governor Carey are to be reported, 
I want to correct him about the price obtained for land in 
Washington. We have received $22 an acre for every acre 
which has been sold. 
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The Chairman — We will now hear from Ex-Govemor 
Spry (Utah). 

Ex-Governor Spry — I don’t know that I ought to detain 
you, because I understand you have an engagement to 
luncheon at one o’clock and luncheons spoil if you are not 
prompt. 

I appreciate your desire to have me address a few words 
to you, and I do want sincerely to endorse the remarks of 
Ex-Governor Carey as to the good these Conferences have 
done to the men who have attended them. I only regret 
there are not more here today. 

Personally, I think some of the biggest things which have 
been done in the State of Utah and other western states have 
been done as the result of the participation of the Governors 
of those states in these Conferences. As a matter of fact, the 
good roads movement started in the Governors’ Conference, 
when the Eastern Governors used to exchange ideas with us 
as to the material being used on the roads. We thought at 
the time we were getting most excellent road if we used ma- 
cadam. This was pointed out to us to be not so, and now the 
subject of good roads, and better roads, has become wide- 
spread throughout the United States. 

I am very strongly in sympathy with the Governor of New 
Mexico in the endeavors which he is making to present be- 
fore the Congress and Senators the necessity for treating 
fairly and justly the western states in the matter of the pub- 
lic domain lands. I think they should be treated in the same 
manner as the Eastern states and should be accorded the 
same privileges in the disposal of the unappropriated and un- 
reserved lands within their states. It may interest you to 
know that there is probably seventy-three per cent of the en- 
tire area of this state which is not subject to any taxation 
whatever, and the small remaining percentage is compelled 
to carry the entire burden. They do work on the public do- 
main and build roads through the public domain and receive 
absolutely nothing for their services. This is only one of the 
things that Governor Larrazola desires to have remedied. 
There are a hundred other things in connection with that 
public domain question which must be considered m connec- 
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tion with il. These things are known in the \\ est today and 
we want to convert the East to our way of thinking. There 
are very many things we can do in pushing forward the 
problem of the handling of the public domains and to do this 
western Governors should cooperate along these lines. 

The following resolutions, prepared by the Resolution 
Committee, were read to the Conference and on the motion 
of Governor Shoup, seconded by Governor Allen, each of 
such resolutions were duly passed : 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, hereby extend to Governor Bamberger and Mrs. Bam- 
berger, and to the hospitable people of the State of Utah, 
heartfelt expressions of gratitude and appreciation for the nu- 
merous, unusual and kindly courtesies and favors extended 
to us during the Conference of Governors held in the beauti- 
ful Capital City of their state, August 18th to 21st, 1919. 
We earnestly assure our worthy hosts that our visit to Utah 
and the wonderful entertainments received at their hands 
shall ever remain a fond recollection. 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, do hereby express and convey to Mayor W. Mont 
Ferry and the other city officials, and to the people of Salt 
Lake City, our heartfelt thanks for the favors so graciously 
and gracefully bestowed upon us during the Conference of 
Governors held in their beautiful and enterprising city, 
August 18th to 21st, 1919. 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, do hereby convey to Mayoi T. S. Browning, and 
other city officials of the city of Ogden, expressions of ap- 
preciation and thanks for the most interesting and pleasant 
trip through beautiful Ogden Canyon and the most boun- 
teous banquet at The Hermitage, on the evening of August 
20th, 1919. 

Resolved, that we, the members of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, hereby convey to the Rotary Club of Salt Lake City 
our expressions of cordial appreciation for the courtesies ex- 
tended to us during our most pleasant visit to and stay in 
Salt Lake City. 
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Resolved, that we, the members of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, hereby express our appreciation to the representa- 
tives of the press for the courteous and efficient manner in 
which they have presented the proceedings of the Conference. 

Executive Session 

The Conference resolved itself into Executive session im- 
mediately following the close of Wednesday’s formal session. 

The following Governors were unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Governor Wm. C. Sproul, Pa. 

Governor Simon Bamberger, Utah. 

Governor J. B. A. Robertson, Okla. 

Governor John G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware was unani- 
mously elected Treasurer. 

Miles C. Riley, Madison, Wis., was unanimously re- 
elected secretary at a salary of $2,500 per year. 

The selection of the place and fixing of the time for the 
next Conference was left to the Executive Committee. 

The Governors voted to assess each state $150 to defray 
the expenses of the Governors’ Conference for the year 1920. 

The following financial report was reported in and ap- 
proved by the auditing committee, and was approved unani- 
mously by the Conference: 

Newark, N. J., August 2, 1919. 
John Franklin Fort, Treasurer, 

In account with the Governors’ Conference. 

RECEIPTS. 

1918 

Dec. 16 Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, as per re- 
port of December 16, 1918, to the Governors’ 


Conference at Annapolis, Maryland $933 50 

Since received from M. C. Riley, Secretary, the 
following assessments from States: 

1918 

Dec. 21 Wyoming $150.00 

1919 

Jan. 2 Maryland 150.00 

“ “ Virginia 150.00 

“ “ Illinois 150.00 
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Jan. 10 Idaho $150.00 

“ “ Arizona , 150.00 

“ 13 Connecticut 150.00 

“ “ Massachusetts 150.00 

“ “ North Dakota 150.00 

“ “ South Carolina. - 150.00 

“ “ Nevada 150.00 

15 Ohio 150.00 

“ “ Louisiana 150.00 

“ 23 Utah 150.00 

“ “ West Virginia 150.00 

Feb. 3 Montana 150.00 

“ 13 Minnesota 150.00 

“ “ Wisconsin 150.00 

“ “ New Hampshire 150.00 

“ “ Iowa - 150.00 

Mar. 31 Oklahoma 150.00 

June 5 Colorado 150.00 

July 14 Missouri 150.00 $3,450.00 

Total receipts from States, $4,383 .50 

Aug. I Interest on bank balance from October, 

1918, to June, 1919, inclusive $31 .47 31 .47 

Total receipts, including interest,. $4 , 414 .97 


DISBURSEMENTS 

1918 

Dec. 23 Check to M. C. Riley, Secretary, for bill approved 
by Executive Committee, expenses and salary 


Voucher 1 for November and December, 1918 $399.93 

1919 

Jan. 12 Check to M. C. Riley, Secretary, for bill ap- 
proved by Executive Committee, expenses at 

Voucher 2 Annapolis conference 128.17 

Feb. 13 Check to Leonard Weinberg, typewritten tran- 
scripts of proceedings of Conference at An- 

Voucher 3 napolis, Md.._ 220.50 

Mar. 3 Check to M. C. Riley, Secretary, for bill approved 
by Executive Committee, salary for January 
and February, 1919, stationery and expenses 

Voucher 4 299.49 

Apr. 17 Check to M. C. Riley, Secretary, for bill approved 
by Executive Committee, salary, March, 1919, 
and expenses trip to Washington March 1-8, 

Voucher 5 1919 242.73 

May 27 Check to M. C. Riley, Secretary, for bill approved 
by Executive Committee, salary for April, 1919, 

Voucher 6 and expenses, telegraph, stamps, etc 159.74 
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July 8 Check to M. C. Riley, Secretary, for bill approved 
by Executive Committee, salary for May and 
June, 1919, and expenses, stamps, telegraph. 


Voucher 7 etc 259.98 

Total Disbursements, ... $1 ,710 54 

SUMMARY 

Total Receipts to date and Balance . . $4 ,414 97 

Total Disbursements to date 1 ,710 54 

Balance in hands of Treasurer, August 2, 

1919 _ _ $2,704 45 


Respectfully submitted, 

John Franklin Fort, Treasurer. 

Dated August 2, 1919. 

The foregoing account audited and found correct. 

R. A. Cooper, Governor of S. C. 

Lynn J. Frazier, Governor of N. D. 

W. L. Harding, Governor of Iowa. 

There being no further business to come before the Execu- 
tive session, it was thereupon dissolved. 
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Thursday’s Session, August 21 , 1919 . 

Governor Allen — I have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you, as the Chairman of the morning, former Gov- 
ernor Spry of Utah. 

Governor Spry — I am sure it is a very great pleasure to 
me to have been chosen for the honor of presiding over your 
meeting this morning, and I can assure you I appreciate the 
honor very much. Now I presume, unless there is any further 
pressing business to discuss, that it will be well to at once 
proceed with the regular program which I see is an address 
on the “Expansion of the National Guard System as the 
Basis of National Defense.” 

Governor Bamberger — Mr. Chariman : President 
Grant, of the Mormon Church, has returned from California, 
for the express purpose, as I understand, of meeting the Gov- 
ernors who are here in Conference, and since we were other- 
wise engaged yesterday, and could not make an appoint- 
ment suitable to all concerned, I have taken the opportunity 
of informing the President that I believe the Governors 
would make it convenient to call at the Mormon Church 
headquarters at twelve o’clock today to be shown through 
the building by President Grant, and I would like the Gov- 
ernors to express their approval or disapproval of my action. 
I may also say that if it meets with your approval I have ar- 
ranged for automobiles to be here promptly at twelve 
o’clock for the purpose of conveying you to the Mormon 
Church headquarters. 

Governor Spry — I presume there will not be the slightest 
objection on the part of the Governors to paying the visit; 
in fact I am sure they will be very pleased indeed to have an 
opportunity of viewing the beautiful buildings, and while dis- 
cussing this matter aside from the regular order of business, 
may I offer this suggestion, particularly to Governor Bam- 
berger; a number of the Governors have expressed a desire to 
see something of the city. They say you are going to show 
them the State, but they also want to see the city, and if. 
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after the call on President Grant, automobiles can be pro- 
vided for the Governors and the ladies accompanying them, 
for a short run through the city, so as to get back in ample 
time to take the irain to Bingham, I am sure the Governors 
would appreciate it very much. They could visit the Uni- 
versity, Liberty Park and the other principal parks and 
buildings in the city. 

Governor Allen — I wish to offer a suggestion, if agree- 
able to Governor Bamberger. Whilst we appreciate the in- 
vitation and will gladly avail ourselves of it, yet we are about 
to discuss a matter which will shortly come before Congress. 
There is no more important matter before the people, than 
the subject of the day, and after we have visited the Temple, 
and taken a drive round the city, would it not be wise to come 
back here and resume our discussion, waiving the trip to 
Bingham and the copper mines. 

Governor Bamberger — ^We shall be together in the Yel- 
lowstone for two days at least. Some of the Governors will 
be leaving after two days, but we shall have that time to- 
gether an5rway, and we shall be reaching the stopping places 
very early in the evening of each day, and I suggest that we 
shall have plenty of opportunity while there to discuss any- 
thing we think fit. 

Governor Allen — Are most of the Governors going to 
the Park? 

Governor Bamberger — Yes. 

Chairman Spry — ^May we ask Mr. Riley, the secretary, 
or some other gentleman, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, so that there will be no delay in obtaining automo- 
biles at noon and for the drive around the city. 

Governor Bamberger — I have made aU the arrange- 
ments and you may rely on the automobiles being here at 
twelve o’clock. 

Governor Allen — ^Mr. Riley has the memorial which I 
proposed yesterday for signature by the Governors, and also 
the memorial touching the federal lands, and I wondered if 
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it would not be bettei to have them read, and then authorize 
the secretary to attach the names of the Governors present, 
to the memorials. 

The Chairman — We can attach our own signature. 

The Chairman — I think the Secretary should read the 
memorials. 

The following Memorials were then read by Secretary 
Riley: 


Memorial No. 1. 

First: “Whereas, the government records show that the 
public lands states, to-wit, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mis dssippi, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, but more particularly the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and California, contain over 
222,000,000 acres of unreserved, unappropriated public lands 
in addition to over 150,000,000 acres of reserved public lands, 
making a total of more than 372,000,000 acres of land which 
are not taxed; and 

“Whereas, the reservation and exemption from taxation 
of such a large body of land, by federal government, cripples 
the States wherein they are respectively situated, in their ef- 
forts, looking to the progressive development of said States, 
principally the States situated in the wholly arid belt, being 
the last eleveii States above mentioned, which aie now facing 
the most critical and important reconstruction and develop- 
ment eia in their history; and believing that all consideration 
of justice demand that these states should own the unre- 
served and unappropriated public lands, within their re- 
spective boundaries; 

“Now, therefore, we the undersigned Governors, respect- 
fully ask the Congress of the United States to enact such 
legislation as will result in the transfer of the ownership and 
possession without any mineral or any other reservations ex- 
cept such, if any, as the Congress may deem proper to pro- 
vide against possible misuse or misappropriation, of all the 
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unreserved and unappropriated public lands of the United 
States, to the States wherein such lands are respectively sit- 
uated, to the end that such States may utilize said lands in 
the internal improvement and development of said States; 
that these States may have a permanent fund, other than 
that derived from direct taxation, which, even now, is quite 
heavy and burdensome on the people, upon which they may 
draw for the support and maintenance of public schools, 
state institutions of learning, and highways, and for the ac- 
quisition by the States of good farming lands, fit for such of 
our returned soldiers as may desire to make their homes 
therein, with a reasonable expectation of finding a comfort- 
able living, and for such other uses as may contribute to the 
upbuilding of said States.” 

Memorial No. 2 

“Whereas the appropriation of federal money foi aid in 
highway construction has resulted in a valuable impetus in 
the construction of good roads in the various states; and 

“Whereas this entire appropriation has been allotted in 
many of the states to construction already under way; 

“Therefore we the undersigned Governors of the States of 
The Union, in attendance at the Conference of Governors, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, August 18th-21st, 1919, hereby ex- 
press and convey to Congress, our appreciation of the value 
of this program as an aid to highway construction in the 
States, and urge Congress to make added appropriations to 
be used in co-operation with State aid. 

“It is our judgment that an additional appropriation of 
$400,000,000 should be made by Congress, to be allotted to 
the States, with the understanding that each of the States 
to which a portion thereof is allotted shall expend a sum for 
highway construction equal to that allotted to it, and that 
this appropriation of $400,000,000 should be made available 
for use during the next ensuing five years. 

“It is our further judgment that where, because of sparse 
population, or other difficulties, highway construction under 
this program becomes a burden to the state, authority should 
be given to expend a larger sum of federal money than state 
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money, and that the entire cost of highways constructed 
through government owned lands, should be paid out of the 
appropriation by Congress.” 

The Chairman — I presume there are no objections to the 
wording of th? memorials. 

Governor Sproul — May I ask Governor Lairazolo 
whether there are still public lands unappropriated in Col- 
rado and Mississippi? 

Governor Larrazola — The grand total of unreserved 
public lands amounts to 220,000,000, all of which practically 
lie in the eleven and states, but I thought as we were asking 
this, it was fairer to include all of the States. 

Governor Frazer — That memorial does not include the 
coal lying under the surface of homesteads? 

Governor Larrazolo -It is intended to carry with it all 
mines and minerals under unreserved and unappropriated 
lands, but anything heretofore reserved by the Government 
will not be included. 

The Chairman— Those known to be mineral lands you 
leave with the Government? 

Governor Larrazolo — The idea is that if these lands 
should come to the State they should carry with them the 
resources which are there. 

Chairman — But anything surveyed prior to such time as 
Congress may cede these lands to the different states will not 
be included? 

Governor Larrazolo — Anything which was granted pre- 
vious to this would not be included in my memorial. 

Governor Frazer — I would like to see the mineral rights 
included in this memorial. We have, in North Dakota, a 
lot of coal rights reseived to the Government. 

Chairman — On your surveyed lands? 

Governor Frazer — ^Yes. 
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Governor Larrazolo — Even these rights which are re- 
served on lands unappropriated are included in this memorial, 
and we ask that these lands with the minerals be ceded to 
the States. Of course the Government can withdraw a whole 
lot of these lands before ceding, and claim that they do not 
come within the meaning of the memorial, but I hardly be- 
lieve that it would be done. It is a matter which is altogether 
in the hands of Congress to so frame an act as to give us what 
we want, or refuse to give it to us. 

Chairman — We will now proceed with the regular busi- 
ness of the day, and I will call upon Governor Sproul of 
Pennsylvania. 

Notes on the Reorganization of the National Guards 

Governor William C. Sproul (Pennsylvania). Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen — When the commoners of Eng- 
land compelled the nobility to give them certain rights, and 
when they in turn agreed to support and defend the country, 
the National Guard was born. After the settlement of 
America the settlers in their struggles with the Indians found 
it necessary to form military organizations for the protection 
of their frontiers and naturally adopted the system they had 
learned in their native country, England. Settlers from 
other countries saw the value of this system and also adopted 
it, so that in the early history of our country we find volun- 
teer militia organizations throughout all the colonies — not a 
large standing army — not a paid soldiery, but a citizen sol- 
diery following its daily avocation and ready to spring to 
arms at a moment’s notice, the Minute Men of the Revo- 
lution. 

While opponents of the National Guard system have tried 
to make it appear that Washington was opposed to the mi- 
litia or National Guard system, history proves that he was 
not. It is true that he spoke quite strongly against the un- 
organized levies of militia, but the major portion of Wash- 
ington’s army was made up of volunteer militiamen who be- 
came veterans through the training they received in actual 
conflict and the regular army per se was only a small portion 
of Washington’s force. 
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It has always been an axiom of policy in this country that 
“A well organized militia, properly trained, is the backbone 
of the protection of the nation.” The United States, as a 
democracy, has always been opposed to the maintenance of 
a large standing army and the support of a large professional 
class of soldiers. Ever since the states banded into a union 
there has been a conflict of opinion between the professional 
soldier and the volunteer, and as far back as the Revolution- 
ary period the professional soldier has decried the volunteer 
or militiaman, yet history shows us that every war m which 
this country has been engaged has been won and won pri- 
marily by the volunteer soldiers, led in most cases by vol- 
unteer officers who received the major portion of their in- 
struction in the militia and graduated in the hard school of 
war experience. Probably the only real exception to the 
above statement is the Mexican War in which the 'major 
portion of the officers who led troops were professional sol- 
diers. 

Prior to the Civil War the only organizations of volunteer 
or militia troops were the old “Training Band” which met in 
many cases semi-annually, in some cases annually, under the 
militia law of the country were enrolled as required by law, 
and had a short period of training, sometimes only a day or 
two, in other cases a week. The exceptions to this were in- 
dependent military organizations generally in our larger 
cities or in thickly settled rural communities where the mil- 
itary spirit ran high. In Pennsylvania we had, particularly 
through the eastern part of the state and in the extreme 
western district, a number of independent military com- 
panies that had acquired a high state of proficiency in train- 
ing, as it was in those days. These organizations supplied 
their own equipment, uniforms, rifles, in fact everything 
they had, and it was only their individual military spirit 
which made them efficient. It was five of these organizations 
from the State of Pennsylvania and a short time later the 
Sixth regiment from Massachusetts, which offered them- 
selves ready for duty to the Federal Government at the out- 
break of the War between the States, and which marched to 
Washington and protected that city from invasion. These 
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five companies from Pennsylvania, all independent military 
organizations, were recognized by Congress, as “The First 
Defenders,” being the first troops, armed and equipped, to 
cross the Mason and Dixon Line in defense of Washington. 

During the Civil War, the troops both in the North to a 
large extent, and in the South almost in their entirety, were 
volunteers. The regular army in the North was only a small 
body of men and was soon lost in the large organizations of 
troops in the Federal Armies. Outside of graduates of West 
Point, who led troops in the South, there weie no regular sol- 
diers in the Southern Army, all organizations being volun- 
teers or militia. All these organizations became veteran sol- 
diers of the highest type through their actual field training 
in war, and at the close of the Civil War both in the North 
and the South we had large numbers of thoroughly trained 
soldiers. 

After the ending of the Civil War, throughout the Nor- 
thern states, these trained soldiers, desirous of continuing 
their training, organized themselves into volunteer military 
companies under the militia laws of the states and country. 
In Pennsylvania these organizations were very numerous, 
some counties having as high as three to four regiments of 
ten companies each. As time wore on enthusiasm in many 
cases lessened and organizations dropped out until a nucleus 
of the faithful enthusiastic soldiers remaining formed what is 
now our National Guard. At first the organization was 
rather loose and individual companies formed the major por- 
tion of the. troops. Gradually, however, these were assem- 
bled into regiments and regiments into brigades until a com- 
pact military organization was evolved. 

When this country found it necessary to enter the war 
with Spain, it was these National Guard organizations that 
formed the major portion of the army of the United States. 
Pennsylvania sent one regiment complete to the Philippines 
(the 10th), and sent two regiments (the 4th and 16th) to 
Porto Rico, and had fifteen regiments in service during the 
Spanish-American War, besides three batteries of artillery 
and three troops of cavalry. 
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After the close of the Spanish- American War, these troops 
returned to the State. The men had been discharged to snter 
the volunteer army, but all the officers had been given leave 
of absence for the period of the war, consequently upon their 
return to their state after the close of the Spanish-American 
War, the state had a skeleton formation for its new National 
Guard. The officers immediately proceeded to recruit their 
organizations and the state again had a strong National 
Guard. 

During the period of time immediately following the Span- 
ish-American War, there was considerable unrest in the labor 
situation in the State of Pennsylvania due to a large popula- 
tion of foreigners, particularly in the coal mining industry, 
and there were a number of industrial disturbances which re- 
quired the service of the National Guard for the protection of 
lives and property. This was befoie the organization of our 
present very efficient State Constabulary. 

It is a matter of record that in all the various times that 
the National Guard of Pennsylvania was called into active 
service during the industrial unrest that in all cases mob vio- 
lence was quickly and efficiently suppressed without injury 
to the people, that property was protected, and that as soon 
as the soldiers appeared on the scene all rioting practically 
ceased. The single fatality recorded was when a sentry in 
Shenandoah in 1912, shot and killed a man who was at- 
tempting to dynamite a house, the home of one of the super- 
intendents of mines. 

As the National Guard grew stronger and more efficient, 
unfortunately a feeling of opposition to it arose among a 
certain class of Regular Army men who felt probably that 
the National Guard was usurping certain of their preroga- 
tives, and who feared a lessening of the regular establish- 
ment due to the increasing efficiency of the National Guard 
The broad-minded officers of the army, however, have al- 
ways realized the value of the National Guard, and have 
aided it both by instruction and advice and have always 
maintained the value of the Guard. 

An attempt was made, following the Spanish-American 
War, to recognize the National Guard more fully through an 
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Act of Congress, as a portion of the first line of defense of our 
country, and in 1903 an act was passed by Congress with a 
view of making the National Guard a part of the first line of 
defense. The constitutional difficulties and the opposition 
of certain officers of the regular army, prevented a complete 
amalgamation of the two organizations until 1916, when, 
through the National Defense Act the National Guard of the 
country became a portion, recognized as such by Congress, 
of the first line of defense of our country. 

During these contioversies preceding the recognition of 
the National Guard, statements were made before Congress 
by officers of the Regular Army, at hearings on various bills, 
that the National Guard had very little value as a military 
organization, that few of its members would respond to a call 
from the Piesident for active service, and even that those who 
did respond would in all probability not serve outside the 
United States. At the same time those same officers stated 
that they had supplies necessary to fit out a regular army, 
and also the Guard for service, or that arrangements were 
made by which such supplies could be readily procured when 
required. 

Texas was invaded, war with Mexico threatened, and on 
July 10th, 1916, President Wilson, under the National De- 
fense Act, ordered to Texas a large proportion of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard of the several states. Not- 
withstanding the predictions made by the opponents of the 
National Guard system, the National Guard demonstrated 
in its answer to this call its value to the country. At the out- 
break of the Mexican Border disturbance the National Guard 
had a paper strength estimated at 130,000 men, and by July 
22d, it had placed on the Mexican Border 92,000 men, and 
had in camps throughout the states 32,000 more, a total of 
124,000. In a month and a half after the call it had 110,000 
men on the Mexican border. 

The training received by the National Guard on the Mexi- 
can Border was of inestimable value in the great World War 
which followed almost immediately, and the National Guard 
by its service in Europe has demonstrated beyond all doubt 
its value as the greatest military asset of our country. In- 
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deed some of the National Guard Divisions, among which I 
am proud to include our own Keystone division, the 28th, or 
Iron Division as it is called, contributed some of the most 
glorious pages to our part of the history of the great conflict. 

I cannot believe that our people will ever authorize or 
maintain an enormous standing army, but will and always 
must depend on their citizen soldiers for defense. A large 
standing army makes professional soldiers out of large num- 
bers of our best young men, takes them away from their vo- 
cations, removes them from the industrial army, lessens pro- 
duction, and in many cases places young men among men 
only, just at the time when the average young man makes a 
home for himself and becomes a producer and a family man. 

The National Guard, while it does not give a man the max- 
imum amount of training that the Regular Army does, gives 
to the average man sufficient military training to make him 
an available soldier, and at the same time enables him to 
continue his daily occupation, does not remove him from the 
army of producers, and leaves him to follow his vocation and 
to settle on a life’s work and future career. 

As evidence of our faith we have started actively to reor- 
ganize and recruit our National Guard of Pennsylvania. 
You may recall that our Guard was taken over as a unit, and 
after the long vigil on the Rio Grande, was sent to Camp 
Hancock, at Augusta, Georgia, and became the 28th Division 
of the Army, and in France, as the Iron Division, it saw an 
activity of service comparable only to the three first regular 
army divisions. To our eternal pride in Pennsylvania our 
Guardsmen won a place among the very foremost of our 
National defenders, and justified gloriously in the time of 
peril, all the patience and trouble and expense which the 
Commonwealth had expended upon the organization for the 
past half century. The traditions of the National Guard, 
and of the Iron Division, belong to the people of the state, 
and we do not propose to lose these traditions nor the spirit 
which made them possible, although we have had to go down 
to Washington with a club to keep the appreciative staff of 
the army from appropriation of the name, number and even 
the red Keystone insignia of our division for future use in the 
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army establishment. Nobody in Pennsylvania even among 
the critics of the Guard, nor among the enemies of the Re- 
public, who are still left with us, calls that Keystone outfit 
“a bunch of tin-soldiers” any more 

Under the National Defense Act as at present in force, we 
are authorized to re-establish our Guard with Federal aid on 
a basis of two hundred men for each member of Congress to 
which the state is entitled, or in our case, with our thirty- 
eight members, Pennsylvania’s quota will be 7,600 men. 
Under this estimate we have already made a skeleton organ- 
ization with four regiments of infantry, one regiment of ar- 
tillery, one squadron of cavlary, one batallion signal corps, 
and trains, including four field hospitals and four ambulance 
corps. 

This organization is to be increased fifty per cent annually 
until the full quota of eight hundred men for each member of 
Congress is reached, which would give us thirty thousand, 
four hundred men in Pennsylvania. We have worked out a 
plan to organize, as soon as we can, a full division, under the 
1917 table of organization, with two brigades of infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, one regiment of engineers- one bat- 
talion of signal corps with the necessary trains. This will, 
we believe, be accomplished before the middle of next year. 
We hope that the War Department may be instructed by 
Congress to furnish all the equipment for this very substan- 
tial force by that time. 

The War Department at present requires one hundred 
men per company. We trust Congress may permit of the 
reduction of this number to sixty or sixty-five, which would 
permit of the organization of companies in the smaller com- 
munities, and will give us an opportunity of training more 
officers, which was proven to be a great need during the late 
war. 

We find a desire among the more serious minded of our 
young men to rejoin the state’s military organization — some 
of those who do not think so deeply profess to have been 
“fed-up” with military experience. This latter is, happily 
not true generally among those who were in the Keystone 
Division, and the officers in this organization were most pop- 
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ular among the rank and file. We have called into service 
the best of these officers and are ready to start recruiting as 
soon as a few minor, but long delayed, details are settled at 
Washington. 

Pennsylvania furnished no fewer than 326,000 men to the 
various branches of the Federal Military service during the 
past two years. Out of this vast army of trained veterans, 
from our well organized Reserve Militia, and from among the 
young men coming on who desire to share in the glories of the 
splendid 28th, we expect to select a sufficient number to fill 
out our new organization. And we are happy in the prospect 
of an early mobilization of a force which will give us assur- 
ance of peace and protection within the state, and effective 
assistance in any national need beyond our borders. 

GrOVERNOR Allen — Gentlemen of the Conference : I have 
listened with more than usual interest to the able paper which 
has been read by Governor Sproul. I believe the time has 
arrived whep the American people through their representa- 
tives in Congress should take an intelligent interest in the 
organization of the national defense. For a good many years 
we have been in the habit of accepting blindly and obediently 
the advice of the army staff as to what form of military de- 
fense the United States should employ. When any man has 
tried to raise his voice against the supposed wisdom of the 
army’s suggestions, he has been denounced as one desiring to 
mix politics in the army, and this in spite of the fact that 
within the army there is generally teeming the most obnoxi- 
ous brand of politics. 

In the recent war we had an excellent exhibition of the pos- 
sibilities of the National Guard, and an opportunity also to 
form conclusions as to the greater usefulness this arm of the 
service could be given in this country, if it should receive the 
co-operation it deserves, instead of the opposition it has suf- 
fered from the regular army. Every Governor here is aware 
of the magnificent contribution of National Guard divisions 
at the front. We also remember that when the war opened 
these divisions surrendered their distinctive identities and 
became mere numbers in the general army organization. 
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The entire tendency was to ignore the individuality of the 
National Guard units. 

The National Guard situation was affected from the be- 
ginning by the old-time antipathy of the regular army to the 
National Guard. It now appears that a systematic effort 
was made to retire from the service upon the slightest provo- 
cation the National Guard officers who had made a good 
record, and who might possibly gam renown out of their 
army service. 

The nation accepted the situation without complaint, as 
they accepted all of the situations during the war, but we 
have now come to a point where it is perfectly proper that 
these matters should be discussed. Governor Sproul has 
pointed out very clearly the reasons why the National Guard 
organization shoufd be strengthened and new provisions 
made for its continuation as an effective arm of the national 
defense. I desire to add some observations touching the gen- 
eral theme of the army. 

We are now at a point where the subject of reorganization 
is before Congress, and I believe it is wise for us to consider 
the entire subject, not only of the National Guard, but of the 
standing army. I believe it is time for the people at large to 
take an interest in the possible reorganization of West Point, 
which stands out as a peculiarly un-American institution. It 
is the only college in the land to which men are sent for a 
fixed purpose, where no consideration whatever is given as to 
whether the student is fit for the purpose for which he enters 
the institution. In every training school in civilian life the 
student is given the opportunity to acquire during the course 
of his training, a realization as to whether he is fit for the pro- 
fession for which he is preparing. At West Point a boy is se- 
lected through political considerations, and sent there with 
the purpose of training him as a professional soldier. No 
consideration whatever is given as to whether the boy is fit- 
ted by taste or mental attitude for this career. He may be 
conspicuously unfit, as is the case with many of them, but he 
passes through the West Point mill and comes out to spend 
the rest of his life in the profession to which he was dedicated 
early in his youth. The system has no elasticity, no pravi- 
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sion for weeding out unfit men, and no provision for choosing 
men according to their native talents. The result is that a 
very large per cent of the West Point product who are 
trained in the army school should never have adventured 
upon a military career. 

When the war opened, the country heard with approval 
that this was to be a scientific war so far as America was con- 
cerned. The entire management was to be turned over to 
the regular organization. The National Guard units were to 
lose thier identity as such and become merged into a general 
army. West Point was to have a chance to put into practice 
everything it knew about war; the country was to contribute 
sufficient money and war materials with which to equip a 
huge army and the raw man power with which to provide 
reserve officers and soldiers. 

Everything worked out admirably on paper, and West 
Point stood forward to take up its load. The country had 
ample confidence, ample money and ample raw man- 
power. And the country exhibited another trait at that hour, 
which America exhibits only when meeting a real crisis, a de- 
termination to see the game through without complaint or 
criticism while the stress was on. The people contributed 
willingly not only their sons, but their wealth. They adopted 
a patriotic and unquestioning attitude; they submitted to a 
censorship as drastic, if not as intelligent, as that which was 
ever exercised in Germany - -they did it all gladly foi the 
cause. They quit talking, but kept thinking, and praying 
and watching the one great contribution we made — the raw 
man-power, and they kept hoping the best of West Point. 

Now the war is over. Something more than a million men 
have returned from overseas, and out of the tongues that are 
loosed America is getting a very adequate and faithful re- 
alization of how things went. 

One contribution made by America stood out. No man 
may cast a reflection upon it. The European world has ap- 
praised it, acclaimed it, decorated it. That contribution was 
American man-power. 

For many years we had been calmed by the assurance that, 
while we didn’t have much of an army, we were long on a 
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trained staff ; that all we needed was to distribute the West 
Point and staff college wisdom and training throughout a 
civilian soldiery. We expected the professionally trained 
soldier to create a scientific army and a scientifically trained 
supply staff to equip it. All the country had to do was to 
pay the bills and wait. 

Our first disillusionment was in the creative genius of the 
staff which was to provide us with transportation, ordnance, 
material and airplanes. The officers who had charge of the 
supply end refused to be hurried. They had their own no- 
tions about machine guns, and they seemed to proceed upon 
the theory that the battle would wait until we had made a 
special gun, more suitable to American use than any being 
used in the world. 

We spent some millions, and, what was more valuable than 
money at the hour, some valuable months, carrying on de- 
bates and experiments in the very face of a ciowded emer- 
gency which called for guns. Finally we fought at Chateau 
Thierry, at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne Forest with ma- 
chine guns purchased from our war-burdened allies. We 
wanted an airplane all our own, and the scientific gentlemen 
who were running the war for us locked up a room full of air- 
plane experts and bade them produce a wonder. They ex- 
pended six hundred million dollars before making a plane. 
They wasted months of time, and the most mechanical nation 
in the world — ^the nation that had been pioneer in the science 
of flying — sent its troops into their crucial hour in the Ar- 
gonne Forest unprotected from the air. 

Everything the supply staff touched seemed to suffer de- 
lay. We did not do so well producing war material for our- 
selves under the stress as we had done for our allies under 
the ordinary routine of commercial production. As a result, 
after a year and a half of hurrying up, backed with uncounted 
millions in money, representing a land that possessed fabu- 
lous mechanical resources, the Americzn army took charge 
of its sector in September, 1918, with less material of war sup- 
plied by our own country than the tioops of Indu-China 
would have had if they had occupied a place on that line. 

Early in September General Pershing, in command of the 
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American Forces, sent messages to Washington begging for 
more war material, and giving a list of the shortages in ani- 
mal transportation, motorized transportation and other war 
materials. He was obliged to go into the battle of the Ar- 
gonne Forest September 26th with these shortages, and suf- 
fered ghastly losses because he was obliged to send raw man- 
power against the superb mechanical equipment of the Ger- 
man army. 

On October 13th he again cabled the War Department 
that its “failure to fill tonnage allotments resulted in the im- 
proper equipment of regiments and the uneconomical diver- 
sion of vehicles urgently needed for other purposes.” He 
called attention to the fact that only one hundred and fifty 
cars for reconnaissance and staff observation purposes ar- 
rived during the months of September and October. He also 
called attention to the lack of repair trucks and the general 
motor transport situation, and said : 

“On account of the non-arrival of motor transports and 
animals as heretofore requested, our situation in respect to 
animal transpoit is becoming increasingly and alarmingly 
serious. Unless supplies are furnished when cabled for, our 
armies will cease to operate.” 

For two weeks before this message the Americans had been 
going forward through the gloomy Argonne Forest, assault- 
ing without adequate war material the Hindenburg Line. 
They couldn’t wait. Pershing had taken over that part of 
the line. There was nothing to do except to oppose the thor- 
oughly equipped and mechanically supported German line 
with our partially equipped army. 

It has taken some time to make the people at home realize 
the handicap under which the American army fought, be- 
cause the censorship had created a deliberate lie about the 
real situation. The impression had been studiously built up 
that we had over 7,000 airplanes in Europe, that there was 
American ordnance in plenty, that there was ample trans- 
portation, and that the material equipment of the army left 
nothing to be desired. This studied misrepresentation was 
the most audacious chapter in the history of the war. It re- 
flected real genius. It transcended ordinary lying and reached 
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into the realm of constructive literary talent. Now when 
the situation is exposed, the defenders of a policy of misrep- 
resentation say, “Well, we won the war, didn’t we?” Some 
of them add that it was necessary to carry on the false pre- 
tenses to save the morale of the people at home. A man who 
acted as a corps commander in France has made that silly 
statement to me within the last ten days. 

The production and supply situation fell down in Wash- 
ington for the same reason that army efficiency fell down 
elsewhere. Many of the old army men could not expand. 
They became hopelessly entangled in their own red-tape. 
Their system precluded the possibility of speed and they did 
not have the elasticity to meet emergencies. In fact, they 
never had any emergencies to meet before. A professional 
army school has no emergencies — everything runs like clock- 
work. 

There were many magnificent officers who made great 
progress, but the unanimity with which the returned civilian 
soldiers are expressing their discontent, the similar manner 
in which they assail the system under which they fought in 
France, indicates that something more than the natural re- 
action against army life of soldiers returning from an over- 
seas campaign must be considered as responsible for thsii at- 
titude. 

I have just received from a private soldier who returned 
only a week ago from Germany a letter in which he says, “I 
am in sympathy with any effort to improve the army sys- 
tem. There is too much ‘for officers only’ in it. In the place 
where there should be democracy we find only officers and 
enlisted men. The enlisted man gives up everything and 
gets nothing.’’ This is a crude declaration, but it voices the 
sentiment I have heard from many men. No one of them 
with whom I have talked wants to be an enlisted man again. 

“We have been ‘West-Pointed’ to death’’ said a tall ser- 
geant to me at Camp Upton. He was an intelligent, young 
giant with a distinguished Service Medal pinned to his 
jacket and back in his Western home he has a diploma from 
a college of liberal arts. He went to war with all the cheer- 
fulness that belongs to youth confronting danger. He made 
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a good soldier, but came back haling the American army 
system. 

“They forgot we were men and tried to make mere auto- 
matons of us,” he said bitterly. 

This reaction is so general among the men that it can be 
accounted for only upon the ground that the professional 
army officer failed to realize that he was dealing with a differ- 
ent class of Americans than those who make up the regular 
army in days of peace. The army which went to France in 
National Guard and National Army units was a cross-section 
of whatever community the unit came from. In the ranks 
were men who were socially and mentally the equal of their 
superior officers. They all realized that discipline was neces- 
sary, but they also realized that the system of military caste 
which characterized the West Point attitude was not Ameri- 
can. With very accurate discernment they called it a “Prus- 
sian” military attitude. 

The gulf between the men and the officers under this sys- 
tem was as wide as the gulf between the professional military 
man and the civilian had been in days of peace. When I 
talked to reserve officers, their reflections were unanimous to 
the effect that the system of West Point has produced i igidity, 
narrowness and a cheap aristocracy. in officers. It created 
out of a democratic American lad a stiff sort of snob, who lost 
his initiative and suffered that peculiar mental debility which 
results from training only one set of faculties to look at life 
altogether from one single viewpoint. 

An intelligent observation by a Lieutenant Colonel of En- 
gineers from civil life ran something like this: 

“The officers from civil life caught on rapidly because they 
knew their need of training. They were bound to no system. 
Their minds had been kept alert by their practical problem 
in private enterprises. Their sense of initiative had not be- 
come atrophied in an atomsphere of ancient theories. They 
developed into valuable men for the emergencies of the day 
over there because the background of their lives before they 
joined the war was full of actual problems.” 

I think this officer spoke a truth that is fundamental. He 
had come from the real life of the civilian, not the artificial 
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life which is presumed necessary to fit the professional soldier 
In real life from which these civilians came there was one un- 
varying standard of success — a man must make good. If he 
held a position requiring efficiency, it was a positidn won and 
kept by actual merit. In this practical school there was no 
protection for an inefficient man, no masonry of military co- 
hesiveness that kept a man in a position where he com- 
manded other men even though he was markedly unfit to 
lead. 

The professional army has some instincts that resemble the 
rules of a mutual benefit association — the strong men carry 
the load and the weak men keep their jobs. The elasticity of 
a system in which a man must make good in order to hold his 
job is conspicuously absent from the West Point condition. 

There were splendid officers from the West Point group. 
Their success was due more to their native talents than to 
their professional army training. This was proved over and 
over again by the continued presence of notorious unfit of- 
ficers of the regular establishment who had graduated from 
West Point and served long and colorless careers. Although 
they were conspicuously weak, they kept commands. 

The army administrators did not know how to get away 
from set rules. One of the more ghastly manifestations of 
this fact was the manner in which they handled the casualty 
reporting from France. They chose deliberately a system 
which was bound to fall down. It disregarded every simple 
and direct method, and introduced such a highly organized 
system of inefficiency, that it was bound to give us the re- 
sult it has given us today, with the war eight months in 
the background, we are still receiving casualty reports. 

When an intelligent civilian pointed out to the chief of the 
casualty bureau the fact that the ponderous system the 
army had adopted was bound to result in a long delay, and 
suggested that the simple method of reporting casualties di- 
rect to the United States from the hospital bases and divi- 
sional areas be adopted, the haughty chief stared at the ci- 
vilian and said, “I never heard of such a thing.” 

When the civilian replied that it was the identical system 
used by the British army, and that through this more simple 
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method of reporting casualties direct, instead of sending them 
around through a central records office in France, the British 
army reported all of its casualties within ten days or two 
weeks, the officer said : 

“Just because one army wears red pants is no reason why 
our army should wear red pants.” 

Yet this regular army officer, whom I knew very well, was 
neither unintelligent nor consciously inconsiderate of the 
rights of the next of kin. He was merely joined to his red 
tape and you had to let him alone. 

I realize that all the criticism now being visited upon the 
regular army sytem is of no avail unless it produces for the 
future a system which is better than the one we have had in 
the past. That we must have professional training to create 
a proficient army, is of course, obvious: and it ought to be 
the frank and eager effort of every American to save what is 
good in the present situation without continuing the growth 
of its faults. 

The suggestion has been made that West Point shall here- 
after be a finishing school rather than a training school. This 
plan would have some strong arguments in its favor. A lad 
selected out of a political potpouri who goes to West Point 
at seventeen years of age and grows up in that atmosphere 
is no longer a rounded citizen. He is a soldier, trained to 
fight in a certain way. He has missed all the opportunity 
of becoming a generally informed citizen. He would be a 
better officer if he had taken a course in liberal education in 
a civilian university, studied along with his other depart- 
ments of knowledge the fundamentals of a military educa- 
tion and gone to West Point for a finishing course. His 
mingling with other citizens in a civilian university life would 
have given him a breadth not possible to attain at soldiers’ 
professional school. 

The suggestion has also been made that no man should be 
admitted to West Point until he has served a period in the 
ranks and become acquainted with the rights and the duties 
of a private soldier from the private soldier’s viewpoint. The 
advantage of this is palpable. Such knowledge would have 
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saved from being failures in their commands a good many 
West Pointers during the past two years. 

All of our history has proved that our wars in the last an- 
alysis are fought by civilian soldiery, the regular army being 
used as a sacrifice to hold the line while the civilian forces are 
coming up. What we need, of course, is a system which will 
guarantee the growth of a sufficient military intelligence to 
provide officers for the future. The composition of the dif- 
ferences between West Point and the National Guard, so 
that each may be strengthened, is greatly to be desired. 

It has been suggested that National Guard officers and re- 
serve officers of proved ability should be permitted to enter 
staff schools and the war college. Every opportunity should 
be given to develop real leadership. No man can be a suc- 
cessful officer without this natural quality. Any man with 
this natural quality and an educated mind can be turned into 
a first class officer. No amount of education can make a man 
without this quality a brilliant officer. 

Possibly the best American system would be to have a 
small regular army, with a well trained force of officers qual- 
ified to aid in the training of a great force of citizen soldiers, 
these soldiers to come from men who are not permitted to 
carry on their occupations and at the same time have an ex- 
tensive military training. There can be no doubt as to the 
benefit of military training. Every man who is returning 
from France today attests it, though most of them oppose 
the idea of a compulsory system. The National Guard units 
in this war proved than men who have had even a limited 
training are of great value. 

I have heard it suggested both by regular and civilian army 
officers that residence of officers at army posts should be 
abolished. They should be obliged to live in communities 
where they would be in touch with citizens. More of them 
should be detailed to the National Guard as instructors. The 
contact with this civilian atmosphere would be broadening. 

If in creating the new system of training officers an effort 
should be made to use West Point as a finishing school and 
the staff colleges as post-graduate institutions, it is suggested 
that every officer should have preparatory education in some 
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American college. This would broaden the citizen instinct 
of the officer and give him a better grasp on his work when he 
comes to the emergency which demands that he train soldiers 
taken from citizen life. 

I have often heard the suggestion within the past two 
years in France, when the subject of army reorganization has 
been under discussion, that our professionally trained officers 
in time of peace should be detailed to service in telegraph of- 
fices, railroad enterprises, manufacturing concerns, store- 
keeping, and other practical commercial institutions which 
constitute a part of the nation’s war strength in the time of 
trouble. 

No re-organization of the army system would be, of course, 
complete which did not take into consideration the need of a 
broader education for the staff. The recent war has proved 
the need of more comprehensive intelligence touching the re- 
sources of this country in order that, under the stress of a 
hurried call, the mobilization of our resources may be se- 
cured with more celerity and at less expense. Staff officers 
should have intelligence in these matters similar to the best 
intelligence possessed by the leaders of industry, whose serv- 
ices were finally summoned in the recent conflict. The last 
hour of a conflict, which must have appeared inevitable to 
the administration for many months, found the army staff 
wholly unprepared for a general mobilization of our resources 
and without an adequate conception of what we had or what 
we would need. The utter failure in relation to this impor- 
tant matter cost the nation untold wealth and a poignant 
sacrifice of life. 

Governor Cooper — Gentlemen of the Conference: I 
wish to voice my appreciation of all that has been said with 
reference to the National Guard. I am in hearty sympathy 
with every statement contained in the very able paper just 
read by Governor Sproul. What he says is absolutely true. 
I also most heartily approve what has been said by the pre- 
vious speaker. Governor Allen. During our preparation for 
sending troops to Europe in the recent world war the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania trained at Camp Han- 
cock, Georgia, just across the South Carolina line; and 
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the National Guard of New York trained at Spartanburg in 
South Carolina. The people of my state had the opportunity 
therefore, for a personal acquaintance with many of the men 
of these two divisions, and found them to be of an unusually 
high type of clean men, and everything that could be desired 
in a soldier. 

The"" soldiers of the National Guard of Pennsylvania and 
New York were the very best of their citizenship. The Thir- 
tieth Division composed of National Guard troops from the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee 
trained at Camp Sevier, near Greenville, South Carolina. 
The Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions when they 
went across were brigaded with the British and these two Di- 
visions have been given credit for breaking the Hindenburg 
line. New York Guardsmen fighting side by side with the 
Thirtieth Division troops justified every confidence placed 
in them by the states and the Federal Government. General 
O’Ryan, who commanded the Twenty-seventh Division 
made the statement in a telegram to me that the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth not only broke the Hindenburg line, 
but smashed forever the Mason and Dixon line. 

I mention these matters to show that these men not only 
contributed an irresistible fighting force, but they have con- 
tributed largely in strengthening the ties between the states 
represented. It is to these troops that the governors of the re- 
spective states must look in case of domestic troubles. The 
law must be respected, peace must be maintained, and it is 
to the National Guard we must look if conditions get beyond 
the control of civil authorities. It may be said, and has been 
said, that the regular army could be available in such cases. 
This to my mind is impracticable. It would be resented by 
states. I feel that it is essential that the states have an avail- 
able, efficient military force subject to the call of the governor 
at all times. In my own state not very long ago we had an 
industrial strike. It looked as if the civil authorities would 
not be able to control the situation. I ordered out a com- 
pany of the National Guard, citizens of the community, men 
whom everybody respected; and the very moment they ap- 
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peared on the scene rioting ceased, the rioters dispersed and 
went to their homes, and order was immediately restored. 

What did the National Guard do in the recent world war? 
They did not have the advantages by way of experience, and 
preliminary training that the regulars had, and yet if you will 
examine the records in Washington, I am satisfied that you 
will find that members of the National Guard divisions won 
more medals of honor in proportion to their number than any 
other troops on the front. I am proud to say that in my own 
state one National Guard regiment won six medals of honor. 
The National Guard has demonstrated its willingness and its 
ability to serve the people of their country. I sincerely hope 
that the governors present will take this matter up with their 
representatives in Congress with the view of securing such 
legislation as may be necessary to provide for the re-organi- 
zation of an efficient National Guard. If a minimum of one 
hundred men per company is insisted upon it will, in my 
judgment, confine the organizations to communities of dense 
population. Prior to the war the minimum strength of each 
company was sixty-five men, and I believe it would be de- 
cidedly better to maintain this minimum strength. With 
this minimum strength existing prior to the war with the 
record for efficiency of the National Guard during the war, 
there seems to me to be no real leason for changing it, and if 
it is changed it will tend to discourage recruiting, retard and 
seriously handicap the re-organization. 

This is the only criticism I have now of the War Depart- 
ment. But I think it also advisable to have a separate bu- 
reau in the War Department officered by National Guard 
men. Unfortunately there is not the best of feeling between 
National Guard and regular army officers. Whatever may 
be the reasons for this feeling it is sufficient for the purpose 
of this discussion that it exists. It is the general impression 
that the West Point officers do not have the proper appreci- 
ation of the citizen soldier. It may be that the citizen soldier 
does not have the proper appreciation of the West Pointer. 
Whatever may be the argument pro and con, I am satisfied 
that the interest of the service will be promoted if we had a 
separate bureau for the National Guard. 
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Do not understand for a moment that I am advocating, in 
case of an emergency, that the two should not become one 
great army. That could be done as it was done in the recent 
war. 

Now let me mention one other matter. I believe condi- 
tions in my own state are as good, if not better, than in any 
other state with which I am familiar, and yet I feel that I am 
standing on the very brink of a volcano and believe that is 
true throughout this entire United States. I believe that it 
is the part of wisdom to be ready for any emergency, and have 
force at our command, trained and equipped to handle any 
situation that may arise. I believe that we should not tem- 
porize with conditions that now exist, but should deal with 
them firmly and justly. I am unable to point to any specific 
instance, or give any specific reasons for this statement, and 
yet I have that feeling. I believe that the unrest that is be- 
ing manifested everywhere is probably more serious than we 
think. I believe that a condition may arise any time which 
will test the strength of our respective state governments, 
and if it does, we must be ready to show that the law can and 
will be maintained, and its violation will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be permitted. The National Guard has dem- 
onstrated its ability to repel the enemy in time of war, and 
to maintain the majesty of the law in time of peace. What 
more do we want? 

Gentlemen of the Conference, I am sure we all realize the 
importance of the matters discussed, and I trust that we will 
join together and urge the Congress of the United States to 
adopt such amendments as may be necessary to aid in the 
speedy re-organizations of the National Guard in the various 
states. 

Governor Robertson — Gentlemen: I wish to voice 
my approval and appreciation of the splendid paper 
which has just been read by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. It shows that he has devoted much time and thought 
to the consideration of this very important question, and 
that he is thoroughly conversant with the subject, not only 
as it applies to his State, but the Nation as well. 
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I wish to emphasize also, and impress upon all the govern- 
ors, the necessity of immediately getting busy with their 
members of Congress in reference to the reorganization of 
the army and the proper recognition of the merits of the Na- 
tional Guard in the various states. 

Another thing that impresses me as being very important 
is the lack of armory facilities in the various states. I know 
in my own state one of the chief obstacles to the successful 
organization of the National Guard is lack of armory facili- 
ties. I am told that there is an effort being put forth at pres- 
ent on the part of the various Adjutant Generals to ask the 
Federal Government to furnish armory facilities for the use 
of the Guard. I am not certain whether this is a good thing 
or not. It might be of value in a new state like my own 
where we have been unable to provide suitable armory facili- 
ties, and yet might not be appreciated by the older states 
which already have made provision for such S3rvice. 

As a general proposition, I am very much opposed to the 
Federal Government doing everything for the states, al- 
though I realize that we have got into the habit of accepting 
everything it offers and refusing nothing. And besides, it 
seems that we have fallen into the habit of asking for every- 
thing from Congress, a very deplorable condition, I assure 
you. 

I would like to make inquiry from the Governors present 
as to whether or not this movement for Congressional aid for 
armory facilities has been brought to their attention, and if 
so, what they have done with reference to it. In Oklahoma 
we have experienced no difficulty in reestablishing and main- 
taining the Guard. When the war began, we had but one 
regiment and, of course, it lost its identity, but since the ar- 
mistice we have recruited two regiments and a battalion of a 
third, and have experienced no difficulty in securing a high 
class personnel. As for officers, we are in better condition 
than ever before, because we have availed ourselves of the 
experienced returned soldiers who, as a matter of course, are 
efficient. 

I cannot agree with my good friend, the Governor of Kan- 
sas with reference to West Point. I know there is a strained 
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feeling between the officers of the regular army and those of 
the National Guard, and I realize that there was some ground 
for it. I feel, however, that an institution that has brought 
forth men like Grant and Lee, Sherman and Johnston, Per- 
shing and Bullard, and numerous others that I could name, 
who are known to all present, ought not to be impeached and 
criticised on flimsy and uncorroborated testimony. I think 
West Point is a wonderful institution and has furnished the 
world with some of its finest soldiers. The American Army 
and Navy need no apologies from any man, anywhere, and if 
there is any fault in the organization of the army or the man- 
ner in which it has been managed, I submit that it is such a 
fault as has cropped out under a stress of great emergency 
like that through which we have just passed. It only needs 
a little time to correct these abuses and eradicate these faults, 
and I feel, in justice to the men that West Point has pro- 
duced, that it is unfair to criticise the institution simply be- 
cause some have proved to be martinets. 

I am very much interested in the successful organization 
and maintenance of the National Guard, and feel that it is 
essential that this organization be controlled very largely by 
the states. 

I was deeply impressed by the remarks of the Governor 
of South Carolina who has voiced the sentiments, I take it, 
of every Governor here today, when he touched on the un- 
happy conditions which exist in the States and the Nation, 
especially with reference to the polictical and social unrest, 
and the difficulties that we meet in the labor world. In our 
own state, the National Guard is at present mobilized in an- 
nual encampment, and in a letter from my Adjutant General 
he tells me that the esprit de corps of the men and officers is 
splendid, the discipline is thorough and satisfactory, and that 
the percentage of attendance is better than ever before in the 
history of the Guard of the state. 

I agree with Governor Allen when he says that the number 
of a company should not be more than sixty-five men. The 
present regulations making the number one hundred, cause 
us to experience some difficulty in maintaining the number 
in the smaller county seat towns. I think the Congress 
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should listen to the wishes of the Governors of the various 
states and the friends of the National Guard in matters of 
this kind, because their knowledge of conditions is of more 
value than those who are unacquainted with the facts. 

Former Governor Spry (Utah) — I should like to suggest 
this thought to the Governors. In a force composed entirely 
of citizenry of the States in which they are situate, would 
there be a sufficient amount of that feeling referred to by 
Governor Cooper, that resentment that seems to be grow- 
ing and increasing in this country at an alarming rate, 
the alignment of labor against capital, or capital against la- 
bor, would there be a sufficient quantity of that force in the 
National Guard in the event of their being called out to quell 
a disturbance arising in an industrial community, as to give 
rise to some difficulty in enforcing the law through a medium 
of that kind? I know Texas has tried to avoid that difficulty 
by the appointment and using of State Constabulary, an or- 
ganization separate and distinct from the National Guard, 
and from the reports which I have received this organization 
has been most effective in reaching the desired result. 

Governor Sproul — I think I can answer that by a very 
typical example of trouble of that nature in an industrial 
state. We have had several disturbances of that kind. Of 
course, we have had our State Constabulary of 620 men. I 
have seen one outfit control just such a situation in a town 
of 100,000. The people of our state respect them, and they 
know they are out for business, and that they will follow up 
the situation. People have as much respect for them as our 
neighbors have for the Royal North West Mounted Police. 
They know that any man who offers an affront to, or who in- 
terferes with those police will be pursued, and eventually 
punished no matter what degree of time may have elapsed. 

In the great industrial disturbances which took place dur- 
ing the railroad strike in 1877, in the district of Pittsburg, 
and in the repeated misunderstandings and troubles in the 
great coal centers throughout our state, the National 
Guard has been called out, and although made up of citizen 
soldiers, no organization, no detachment of National Guard 
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has ever been known to “lay down” in the performance of its 
duty. 

Governor Stewart — Gentlemen: This, to my mind, 
is the biggest question before us today. I was indeed pleased 
with the paper of the Governor of Pennsylvania I think he 
hits the keynote exactly. 

I was struck by the statement of the Governor of Kansas, 
and also by the counter statement of the Governor of Okla- 
homa. 

The Governor of Kansas was right; there is no question 
but what the general staff at the opening of the war was de- 
termined that this war should not bring forth any more great 
civilian soldier heroes, that there should not be anothei 
Roosevelt, or Grant, or Funston, come from the ranks, and 
they saw to it that it was not peimitted to be done. 

I believe with the Governor of Kansas that the West Point 
system of education has made for the production of a spirit 
which does not typify this country as a democracy. Yet be- 
cause that spirit has grown up, we ought not to abolish West 
Point; we ought rather to seek means for its reformation. 

We have a condition in some of our universities wherein 
we are taught that our present form of government is not the 
proper thing, yet we ought not to seek to abolish our uni- 
versitites, we ought to reform them. 

We ought to reform our military organization down to 
common horse sense. 

Now to my mind the great danger to our country today 
comes from the propaganda of internationalism. We were 
taught that we owed a respect, reverence, loyalty, and de- 
votion to the government of this country and to the uniform 
of this country, and internationalism sets up a devotion and 
loyalty to a class, which is the very thing our forefathers 
sought to get away from when they first migrated to this 
country. They abolished class and they tried to put our 
citizenship upon such a basis as to permit of any man ob- 
taining the benefits and advantages of his citizenship in this 
country if he only measured up to the true, the finer standard 
of a "Man.” 
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Today internationalism comes in and says to a certain 
class of individuals, you are no longer to respect your neigh- 
bors if such neighbors happen to possess more money than 
you have. You are not to consider them on the same plane 
as labor, unless they are occupied in the same kind of trade 
or some similar occupation. 

If, therefore, we can get the National Guard re-organized 
on such a footing as to command the respect of the people 
throughout this country, it will not only act as a means of 
defense, but it will constitute a tremendous power in the dis- 
semination of the real propaganda of true “Americanism,” 
and command respect for the flag of our county, the Govern- 
ment and Constitution. 

It is time this was done because a good many of our young 
men have come back from the front slightly tainted with the 
idea of internationalism; believing that by banding together 
and taking things into their own hands, they can run the 
country. The real laborers, men of ability and capacity, if 
they can be brought to compose themselves into the Na- 
tional Guard where they will be able to take part in the pub- 
lic force of this country, we believe will be able to offset that. 

We have realized for a long time that it was almost im- 
possible to maintain the National Guard in industrial cen- 
ters because of the position there of the labor organizations. 

In 1914 there broke out in certain industrial communities 
of my own state, certain industrial disturbances which we 
thought were purely local. Since then we have come to re- 
alize that it was part of a general, and well defined plan. 

We had the National Guard organized in rural communi- 
ties and districts, because in great industrial centers men 
were ostracised, and even driven out of the community, if 
they were seen on the street in the uniform of the National 
Guard. That also was true of other communities, not only 
in our state but elsewhere. 

The result was that we had small companies, something 
which is not possible under the present scheme, in the rural 
districts. There the boys held social affairs, such as dances 
and so on, and the boys would put on their uniforms, mingle 
with the people, and the people were proud of them, but im- 
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mediately they went into the industrial centers, instead of 
that uniform being a badge of pride, the men were pointed 
out as objects of ridicule and derision. 

In these difficulties in 1914, it became my duty, as Gov- 
ernor of the State to mobilize the National Guard and send 
them into action. The disturbing elements threatened that 
if the National Guard were sent in there, they would take 
their cigarettes out of their mouths and cram them down 
their throats. The National Guaid of Montana had re- 
ceived training and drill, and understood what they were 
there for, and they moved in, in a courteous, gentlemanly 
and firm manner, and they took charge of the situation, and 
there was no bloodshed, nor was there a life lost and as Gov- 
ernor Sproul has said, just as soon as they appeared the 
people who had been rioting and making threats, disappeared 
and the idea that a National Guard cannot go into our in- 
dustrial community in our state has been most efTectively 
dispersed. 

Today I think it is possible to organize a National Guard 
in the industrial centers, and if we can do so, we will not 
only be able to afford protection to the people and to the 
property of the state in time of trouble, but we will be able 
to show the people that there is still respect for the uniform 
of this country; that the authority of the government is not 
a thing far removed from the people, but is a thing of the 
people, and exercised by the people, just as the right of 
franchise. 

I am heartily in favor of the proposition to get the last 
rules aud regulations, so far as they apply to the National 
Guard so modified as to permit of the organization of small 
units. We must not forget that the draft law reached out to 
every nook and corner of this country, and there are boys in 
rural and far away communities who have come back feeling 
that they got the worst of it from the military bodies of the 
country, and as time goes on they will be a little further an- 
tagonized. If we are not careful we will have on the one hand 
a spirit of internationalism and on the other a spirit of mili- 
tarism, which will inevitably crash with dire and tremendous 
results to the people of this country. 
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Governor Larrazola — Governors, I will not lake up 
much of the lime of the conference. I think we are all agreed 
upon the absolute necessity of maintaining the National 
Guard in every state. 

I have been very much impressed by what has been said 
on the subject, and I absolutely concur with the main ideas 
prevailing at this gathering of Governors. 

In my opinion the Governor of South Carolina has well 
expressed the real danger that is spreading and the crying 
necessity for the maintenance of an efficient National Guard 
in each state. 

Therefore, believing that we are all agreed upon that sub- 
ject and for the purpose of presenting the opinions of those 
present, and putting them into practical form, I move that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair, charged with 
the duty of drafting and preparing a memorial to the Con- 
gress of the United States embodying the ideas and opinions 
as expressed by this gathering. 

Governor Allen — 1 second the motion. 

Governor Bickett — 1 move an amendment to the 
motion. I move that the secretary be requested to have the 
notes of this discussion transcribed at once, including the 
paper read by the Governor of Pennsylvania and the ad- 
dresses by the several Governors here today on this sub- 
ject; that this typewritten transcript be at once sent by 
him to the Governor of each State of the United States; 
and he request that each Governor carefully read the trans- 
cript, and then at once sit down, and in the light of this dis- 
cussion, write to each member of Congress from his state 
setting forth his views on the subject. 

Now I think that will get results. The members of Con- 
gress from my state do not resent at all my writing to them 
on any subject. They are all friends of mine, and they know 
that I know, and they want to know, what the people of the 
state are thinking and speaking about. They are aware 
that the Governor of a state has a better and more intimate 
knowledge of what the people at home are thinking about^ 
than the whole of the delegation of Congress put together. 
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I think we shall get more definite results in that way than 
if you approach the government with the views of this gather- 
ering in the form of a memorial. 

Governor Allen — I second that motion also. 

Governor Larrazola: — Do you think, Governor Bickett, 
that your motion could not be expressed in a formal manner 
in the memorial. 

Governor Bickett — The objection which I have to the 
memorial is that some of the members of Congress may re- 
sent the action of the Governors’ Conference in presuming 
to dictate what they should do. 

Governor Larrazola — I made my motion with the view 
of giving something tangible to the proceedings, and I now 
with the consent of the seconder withdraw it. 

Governor Allen — I concur in its withdrawal. 

The Chairman: Do you make that in the form of a mo- 
tion, Governor Bickett? 

Governor Bickett — ^Yes. 

The Chairman — Are you ready for the question; those in 
favor will kindly say “aye”; to the contrary “no”; there be- 
ing no one to the contrary, the “ayes” have it and the motion 
is carried unanimously. 

The Chairman — Those of the Governors present who 
have not expressed themselves should I think, prepare a 
written statement of their views which can be added to the 
statement of those present who have spoken on the subject. 
In that way we shall get the real concensus of the opinion of 
all the Governors on this most important subject. 

I know of no subject which is of more importance, and it 
would be well for each one of the Governors to transmit his 
views in writing. 

Governor Olcott — I have one matter here which I should 
like to discuss. It pertains to the Military Air Patrol 
and to the extension of the service. I would like to bring 
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this matter before the Conference on a letter which I have 
received from Colonel H. H. Arnold of the Western Depart- 
ment at San Francisco. I would like to put it before the Con- 
ference if it is not too late. 

Governor Bamberger — I would suggest that as it is now 
time we should be leaving if we are to go to the Tabernacle, 
that this matter should be brought before us during the next 
few days while we are together in the Park. 

The Chairman — I may say that I was handed a note dur- 
ing the discussion, but because of the shortness of time I did 
not see fit to call the attention of the Conference to it before. 
It IS from Mrs. Garnett, asking permission to address the 
Conference on behalf of the women of Utah on the cause of 
woman suffrage. The request is made for five minutes’ time 
to put it before the Conference. As the hour is now very 
late, with your permission I presume I may say that each of 
the Governors will be available at a later hour for a personal 
interview with the ladies. 

The Conference thereupon adjourned for a trip through 
Yellowstone Park. Informal discussions of the several sub- 
jects presented to the Conference were held on this four days’ 
trip, but were not reported. 

Upon the conclusion of the Yellowstone Park trip the 
Eleventh Annual Session of the Governors’ Conference ad- 
journed sine die. 
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APPENDIX 

A 

Outline report of the committee of governors se- 
lected BY THE governors’ CONFERENCE TO CONFER WITH 

THE PRESIDENT AND ASCERTAIN IN WHAT WAY THE STATES 

CAN BEST COOPERATE WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 

COMBATING THE HIGH COST OF LIVING PROBLEMS. 

Declaration Adopted 

The Governors of the Stales of the United States, in Con- 
ference assembled at Salt Lake City, Utah, this 19th day of 
August, 1919, declare: 

That we recognize in the high and in many instances the 
excessive cost of necessities throughout the Nation the cause 
of much of the unrest now prevailing: 

That it is highly important that prompt and effective ac- 
tion be taken by Federal and State authorities to the end 
that the situation may be remedied ; 

That it is, therefore, the sense of this Conference of Gov- 
ernors, that, in addition to exercising all power and authority 
vested in the States, a committee of seven Governors be se- 
lected to forthwith go to Washington to confer with the Pres- 
ident, with a view of ascertaining in what manner the States 
may best co-operate with the National Government in rem- 
edying the situation, and at once advise the Governors of the 
several States of the results of their conference with the Pres- 
ident, and, if in their judgment necessary, again convene this 
Conference at a time and place to be determined by them. 

Committee Named 

The following committee of Governors was selected by 
the Conference: 

Governor F. D. Gardner, Mo., Chairman. 

Governor Wm, C. Sproul, Pa. 

Governor Samuel V. Stewart, Mont. 

Governor Thomas E. Campbell, Ariz. 
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Governor R. W. Cooper, So. Car, 

Governor J. A. A. Bumquist, Minn. 

Governor C. E. Milliken, Me. 

Conferences at Washington 

The committee convened at Washington on Friday morn- 
ing, August 29th and held conferences that day as follows: 

10:00 A. M. With Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer 
at his offices. 

2:15 P. M. With the President at the White House. 

Statement Issued by Committee 

Following the foregoing Conferences the committee issued 
a statement as follows. 

“After our meetings with the President and Attorney General, certain 
facts are clear: 

1. That all the people of the nation and all organizations should im- 
mediately co-operate for the purpose of increasing the production of the 
necessaries of life. 

2. That economy in consumption and care in purchasing the neces- 
saries of life are equally important with production. 

3. That every agency of the Federal and State governments should co- 
operate forthwith to prevent profiteenng. 

4. The suggestions of the Attorney General that a fair price commis- 
sioner be appointed in each of the states and fair price committees in 
the different localities of the states, upon the nominations of the Governors, 
was approved.” 

Cooperation Offered and Accepted 

The committee offered to both the President and the At- 
torney General the fullest cooperation from the States in 
meeting and combating the high cost of living problems. 
The offer was cordially received and accepted. 

Preliminary to stating in a concrete way the lines of co- 
operation by the states that will be most helpful, the At- 
torney General outlined in a general way some of the im- 
portant of the several causes contributing to the high cost of 
living that can in part at least be remedied. 

These are: 
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1. Subnormal production 

2. Abnormal consumption or extravagance. 

3. Abnormal purchasing (including hoarding.) 

4. Profitcenng. 

He then explained the remedial steps taken and proposed 
to he laKea by the Department of Justice. These are: 

I. Extensive Publicity designed to: 

a. Increase production. 

b. Moderate consumption 

c. Offset the “Buy now and avoid higher prices’’ slogan which was 
characterized as propaganda to increase prices. 

d. Assure and convince the people that pnces will not go higher 

e. Convince the people that the government means business. 

II. Rigid Enforcement and Intensive Administration of All 
Existing and Proposed Laws Enacted to Prevent Profiteering. 

This contemplates: 

a. Prosecutions under criminal statutes. 

b. Price control under the Bill now pending before Congress which 
empowers the Department of Justice to appoint a “Fair Price Commis- 
sioner” in each state, which officer in turn is empowered to appoint local 
“Fair Price Committees.** This Bill, which it is expected will be law by the 
time this report reaches the Governors, provides severe penalties against 
unjust and unreasonable prices, and prescribes that prices highre than those 
fixed by the “Fair Price Committees** are prima facie unjust and unreason- 
able. A copy of this bill is attached hereto. Wearing apparel, including 
shoes, as well as food stuffs are embraced within its provisions 

Cooperative Attack 

It was submitted that the states can help at once “enor- 
mously” by cooperating in: 

1. Conducting the publicity campaign above outlined 
through the executive offices or the offices of the state coun- 
cils of National Defense. 

2. Preventing profiteering: 

a. By ngid enforcement of violation of state anti-profiteering acts. 

b. Reporting to the Department of Justice violations of the Federal 
Anti-profiteering acts. 

c. Administering the provisions of the Federal price control act. 
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Administering Federal Price Control Act 

It was suggested that the formei food administrators of 
the states, because of their experience, are best fitted for the 
position of “Fair Price Commissioners.” These men have 
been asked to act. In case the former food administrator 
of any state cannot act, the Governor is requested to recom- 
mend to the Department of Justice a “Fair Price Commis- 
sioner” for his state. 

There should be a “Fair Price Committee” for each 
county in each state to be composed about as follows: a 
wholesaler, a retailer, a representative of the housewives, 
and a representative of the general public. 

The Department of Justice has funds wherewith to pro- 
vide clerical assistance for the Commissioner and commit- 
tees, but has not sufficient funds to pay either the Fail Price 
Commissioner or the members of the Fair Price committees 
for their services. 

Judge Ames of the Department of Justice will furnish 
each Governor with an outline of a model state organization 
and with other information pertaining to this act. 

The Fair Price Commissioner and his Fair Price committee- 
men will be Federal officials. It was suggested by Governor 
Sproul of Pennsylvania that the states forthwith recognize 
these officials to the end that state and local agencies may 
be brought into close touch and coopeiation with them. 

The Attorney General expressed a desire to decentralize 
as much as possible in the administration of this price control 
act, and to rely upon local efforts, but added that in case of 
failure of any locality to act, or in case of unsatisfactory re- 
sults in any locality, the situation in that particular locality 
would be handled directly by the Department of Justice. 

Expiration of Food Control Act 

The Food Control Act expiies upon the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty. Congress has been or will be asked to provide 
a similar act to govern thereafter. The adoption by the 
states of effective food control acts, for operation within their 
respective jurisdictions, was suggested. These include cold 
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storage acts. The text of the cold storage acts of Delaware, 
California, Indiana, Kansas, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania will be found in the Congress- 
sional Record of August 13, 1919, at pages 4093-4097. 

APPENDIX 

B 

Conference on Coal Situation 

Late in November, 1919, Governor Frederick D. Gardner 
of Missouri, chairman of the Governors’ Conference Com- 
mittee on high cost of living, called a conference of the Gov- 
ernors of ten states to be held in Chicago on November 30 to 
discuss the coal situation made acute by the nation wide 
strike of coal miners. The Governors of Illinois, Indiana 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Tennessee attended. 

At the close of a full day’s conference, the Governors pres- 
ent formulated recommendations and determined upon a 
plan of procedure which is set forth in the following copy of 
a telegram sent to Dr. H. A. Garfield, Federal Fuel Admin- 
istrator, and Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, United States At- 
torney-General, Washington, D. C.: 

At a conference of the governors of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Tennessee, held in the City of Chicago 
on the 30th day of November, 1919, with reference to the coal situation, 
it was unanimously agreed: 

1. That a more complete fuel administration organization for the coun- 
try be perfected by the appointment at once of a fuel administrator in 
each state, to be recommended by the governors, to be compensated by 
the federal government and to have full charge and control of the dis- 
tnbution of all coal available for his state. 

2. That in view of the statements of Director General Hines to the ef- 
fect that the production of soft coal is now 40 to 50 per cent of normal, and 
in view of reports from other sources that the production of hard coal is 
now above normal, all coal mined and in stock in the United States, both 
soft and hard, should be distributed equitably among the forty-eight 
states on a basis of their needs as developed during the war, regardless of 
the states where mined. 

3. That ngid and uniform rules and regulations for the greatest con- 
servation of coal throughout the Union be forthwith established, promul- 
gated and enforced. 
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4. That the respective state governments take all possible steps to in- 
sure the production of coal. 

5. That Miles C. Riley, secretary of the Governors* Conference, be 
directed and delegated to proceed to Washington to present to the authori- 
ties the seriousness of the situation in the states and to remain in that city 
temporarily as a representative of the governors. 

6. That this conference of governors convene again on December 7. 
1919, in St. Louis, at the Jefferson Hotel, to further consider and confer on 
the coal situation. 

Before proceeding to Washington the secretary for- 
warded to the respective Governors the following telegram: 

“As directed by Governors who met Chicago Sunday on 
coal situation will today go Washington to present serious- 
ness situation in states. Remain there until Friday after- 
noon as representative those Governors. At New Willard 
should you desire telegraph directions or regarding situation 
your state. Letter follows.” 

The secretary arrived at Washington on the morning of 
December 4, and after analyzing the numerous telegrams re- 
ceived from Governors, and before preparing the analysis for 
presentation to the authorities, made engagements for that 
purpose for the following two days. During those two days 
conferences lasting in all approximately seven hours were 
held with Dr. Garfield, Director General Hines and The 
Central Coal Committee. These conferences continued with 
highly satisfactory progress, and were discontinued only after 
public announcement was made of the successful culmina- 
tion of negotiations to end the strike and to relieve the situ- 
ation. 
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